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THEY FCAN’T HAVE IT BOTH WAYS 


IR EDWARD GREY, in commenting upon the 
German proclamation of a war zone surround- 
ing the British Isles, used an effective phrase: 
“Germany can’t have it both ways.” 

This is precisely what Germany seems to want. But 
it is also precisely what Great Britain seems to want. 

Germany seems to want to keep her fleet of capital 
ships safe in harbor and yet reap the advantage of a 
quasi-blockade of British ports carried on by her sea- 
going submarines. 

Great Britain seems to want to reap the advantage 
of a quasi-blockade of German ports without complying 
with the definite conditions laid down by international 
law for the establishment of blockades. 

In considering the merits of the respectve positions 
taken by the two belligerents, it is well to go back to 
the fundamental principles underlying the practises of 
nations in maritime warfare. 

In time of war, neutral trade has a prima facie right 
to go on unmolested. This right, however, is subject to 
two limitations. Neutral vessels carry contraband of 
war to the ports of a belligerent under peril of capture 
and confiscation, both of cargo and of vessel, by the 
opposing belligerent. Neutral vessels, whatever the na- 
ture of their cargoes, attempt to enter or leave the ports 
of a belligerent, in violation of an established blockade, 
under the same peril. 

Both limitations have always raised vext questions. 
For more than a hundred years the nations of the world, 
whenever there has been a war, have constantly wanted 
to “have it both ways.” As belligerents, they have 
striven, to the utmost possible degree, to cut off the 
trade of neutrals with the enemy. As neutrals, on the 
other hand, they have, with equal consistency, sought 
to have their trade with each belligerent go on with as 
little interference as possible by the other belligerent. 
In both these purposes they were quite within their 
rights. It is only when they came to set forth and in- 
terpret the rules under which they were to pursue these 
purposes that inconsistency and conflict ensued. 


N the present controversy, the matter of contraband 

enters only indirectly. Blockade is the main point at 
issue. Two questions present themselves for the con- 
sideration of the neutral world: 

Is Germany justified in her scarcely veiled threat to 
attack British shipping within the war zone, and possi- 
bly, by “accident,” neutral shipping within the same 
area, ‘without taking the precautions prescribed by in- 
ternational law and custom for safeguarding the lives 
of crew and passengers of the vessel attacked? This 
question has already been discussed in these pages. 


The second question is: Is Great Britain justified in 
threatening to cut off all trade, both incoming and out- 
going, with German ports, without declaring and mak- 
ing effective a formal blockade? This question needs 
some examination. 


N the history of modern warfare, the doctrine of 

blockade has been gradually developed and made pre- 
cise. The distinction is now clear, as it was not something 
over a century ago, between the effective blockade, the 
only kind sanctioned by international law and custom, 
and the so-called “paper blockade.” In 1800, during the 
Napoleonic wars, John Marshall, American Secretary 
of State, set forth the objections to the “paper block- 
ade” effectively: 

Ports not effectually blockaded by a force capable of com- 
pletely investing them have yet been declared in a state 
of blockade. . . . If the effectiveness of the blockade be dis- 
pensed with, then every port of the belligerent powers may 
at all times be declared in that state, and the commerce of 
neutrals be thereby subjected to universal capture. But if 
this principle be strictly adhered to, the capacity to block- 
ade will be limited by the naval force of the belligerent. 
and, in consequence, the mischief to neutral commerce 


cannot be very extensive. It is, therefore, of the last im- 


portance to neutrals that this principle be maintained 
unimpaired. 


In 1803 James Madison wrote to the American Min- 
ister in London: 


The law of nations requires to constitute a blockade that 
there should be the presence and position of a force ren- 


dering access to the prohibited place manifestly difficult 
and dangerous. 


During the succeeding half century the doctrine be- 
came so universally accepted that in 1856 the Declara- 
tion of Paris contained the categorical rule that “block- 
ades in order to be binding must be effective.” The 
Declaration of London, drawn up in 1909, reiterated 
the rule as to effectiveness, adding that the blockade 
“must be maintained by a force sufficient really to pre- 
vent access to the enemy coastline.” The Declaration 
also laid down as essential to a binding blockade that it 
must be both declared and notified. 

The blockade is the result of the collision of two 
rights—the right of neutral trade to go on unmolested 
and the right of the belligerent to cut off his opponent’s 
trade and supplies. The blockade is a compromise ar- 
rived at by international custom. Neutral shipping may 
enter and leave a belligerent’s ports freely unless and 
until the other belligerent is prepared to assume the 
responsibility of keeping all shipping from entering and 
leaving those ports. The belligerent may not secure the 
advantage of keeping supplies away from the enemy 
unless he is ready and able to do the thing thoroly. Neu- 
tral nations are not to be deprived of the opportunity to 
trade with a belligerent unless the deprivation is to be 
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made complete. In exchange for giving up the right to 
trade without hindrance, each neutral nation demands 
—and the demand is granted by international custom— 
that no nation be allowed to continue in the same trade. 

This, then, is the international law and custom in the 
matter of blockade. 

If Great Britain proposes to deal with neutral ship- 
ping sailing from or destined to German ports as tho 
a binding blockade were in existence, while she has nei- 
ther declared a blockade nor made it effective, she will 
be violating international law and the ethics of civilized 
warfare. Whether as a matter of fact this is the British 
purpose is not clear from the somewhat vague state- 
ment of Mr. Asquith. 

Such action on the part of the British navy and such 
action as was foreshadowed in the warning proclama- 
tion of the German Admiralty would both involve clear 
invasions of the rights of neutral nations which every 
such nation would be derelict in not resenting. 

But the two cases do not stand on an equal footing. 
The British threat is aimed only at property; the Ger- 
man warning involves a threat against the lives of 
peaceful citizens, not only of Germany’s enemies, but 
of neutral nations. 

Sir Edward Grey was right. Germany cannot have it 
both ways. But no more can England. The fact that 
Germany’s both ways threatens a more serious assault 
upon the rights of neutrals than does England’s does 
not save the British case. As far as the United States 
is concerned, not only Germany but England, not only 
England but Germany, must respect the unquestioned 
rights of American shipping and American citizens or 
be called sharply to account. 








HOW THE “GEORGE WASHINGTON” RAN THE 
DARDANELLES 


F the Allied fleet succeeds in making its way thru the 

strait to Constantinople it will be an epoch-making 
event, but it cannot take away from America the honor 
of having been the first to get a warship past the guard 
which the Turk stationed at the gateway in 1453. 

The forts now being bombarded by the Anglo-French 
guns stand on either side of the Dardanelles where it 
is less than a mile and a half wide. It is a place famous 
in history and legend. Here Leander the lover swam 
across to keep tryst with Hero, and Lord Byron re- 
peated the exploit with less incentive. Here Xerxes built 
his bridge of boats when he attempted to conquer 
Europe, and here Alexander shipped his army across 
when he entered upon the conquest of Asia. But Alex- 
ander himself, steering the first galley with his own 
hand, turned the prow to the southward in order that 
he might land at the same point where the Greeks 
beached their boats for the attack on Troy, that is, at 
Kum Kale, which the British captured the other day. 

Nearly nineteen hundred years later another ambi- 
tious young man of twenty-three, also called “the Great,” 
built upon the headlands that dominate the narrowest 
passage of the Hellespont two fortresses. Mohammed II, 
being an energetic young man and impatient to bottle 
up Byzantium, set two thousand masons at work and 
within three months the “Castle of Europe” and the 
“Castle of Asia” were completed. There they stand to- 
day unless the shells of the superdreadnought “Queen 


Elizabeth” have scattered their ancient stones. Thirty 
feet thick were their walls, and many a pillar and altar 


_ piece from Christian churches went into their construc- 


tion. Upon the tower was mounted the new-fangled in- 


vention of a Frankish engineer never before used in 


warfare, a sort of a deep bowl loaded with gunpowder 
which threw a five hundred pound. stone, altho how 
far it would go or where it would land was highly un- 
certain. But, anyway, if it could not hit ships it scared 
them off, and from the day that the first cannon was 
mounted the Dardanelles were closed. Now they are 
being opened with fifteen-inch guns that carry twenty 
miles, and let us hope that they will stay open. 

But in 1800 there passed thru the Dardanelles a 
frigate bearing a strange flag with stars and stripes 
and a still stranger cargo, to wit, one hundred Al- 
gerians, one hundred negro slaves, women and children, 
half a million dollars in gold, four lions, four tigers, 
four parrots and a lot of cattle, horses, antelopes, prec- 
ious stones and works of art. The captain, a young man 
by the name of William Bainbridge, was brought before 
the Sultan to explain where he came from and how he 
got in. He stated that he was from the United States. 
The Sultan had not heard of that country or, for that 
matter, of America. Captain Bainbridge, however, as- 
sured him that there was such a continent and that it 
had been discovered some years before by Columbus. 

The Sultan accepted the statement as well as the 
cargo, and was pleased to see by the stars on the flag 
that the United States was a Mohammedan country. 
But he ordered the governor of the castles at the nar- 
rows to be put to death for letting a foreign man-o’-war 
get by him. Captain Bainbridge, however, interposed 
and begged for his pardon, explaining that the governor 
was not to blame, for the “George Washington” had 
slipt past the castles of the two continents by pretend- 
ing to drop anchor, and then, after saluting, suddenly 
setting sail and speeding up the Dardanelles. The bold- 
ness and frankness of the American captain found him 
favor in the eyes of the Sultan, and when ‘he sailed away 
he bore a letter from the Sublime Porte which enabled 
him when he got back to Algiers to set free the French 
men, women and children held for ransom by the Dey. 

It was the Dey of Algiers who had sent the “George 
Washington” on its queer errand with its Noah’s Ark 
freight. Captain Bainbridge had called at Algiers to pay 
the tribute or blackmail which the Dey extorted from 
all maritime nations as the price of abstaining from 
preying upon their commerce. The proud young captain 
felt the humiliation of his errand; he would have pre- 
ferred, as he confesses, to have paid his piratical maj- 
esty in cannon balls rather than coin, and we may imag- 
ine his emotion when the Dey commandeered his ship 
and ordered him to take the Algerian embassy. and their 
retinue and presents to Constantinople. Protests were in 
vain; resistance was fatal. “You Americans pay me 
tribute,” said the Dey; “you are therefore my slaves 
and you will obey my orders.” To refuse meant not 
merely that the “George Washington” would be sunk 
and her crew sold as slaves, but that every merchant 
vessel in the Mediterranean would suffer the same fate. 
So Captain Bainbridge sailed for Constantinople bear- 
ing the Algerine flag—until out of sight, and then 
hoisted the Stars and Stripes, with what effect we have 
seen. 
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But he got his revenge before long, for this insult to 
our new navy aroused the United States to action. Altho 
Algiers joined with England in warring upon our com- 
merce, the American fleet under Decatur brought Trip- 
oli, Tunis and Algiers to terms and put a stop to piracy 
in the Mediterranean forever. Now the map is changed. 
France has Tunis and Algiers; Italy has Tripoli; and 
Constantinople—who will have that? We shall soon see. 








THE COST OF SMOKE 


HERE is a curious lack of coérdination between 

the different departments of our Government. The 
Secretary of the Interior announces with proper pride 
that Dr. Rittman in the Bureau of Mines has discovered 
a process by which petroleum can be made to yield a 
larger quantity of gasoline than is at present obtained 
and also the compounds which form the basis of the 
aniline dyes. Mr. Lane adds, “I understand that some 
benzol and toluol have been obtained from American 
coal and water-gas tars, but this supply does not begin 
to satisfy the present demands.” 

But at the same time with this comes out a report 
from the Department of Commerce showing that the 
American coke ovens waste enough benzol and tar “to 
more than cover the world’s consumption in making 
artificial dyestuffs.” Mr. Redfield adds, evidently with- 
out consultation with his colleague in the Cabinet, that 
“If a commercial demand is present, American tar works 


can quickly provide all of the crudes needed, practically - 


as cheaply as in Europe,” and further, “There is no ques- 
tion of the readiness of tar distijlers to enlarge their 
plants for the production of an ample supply of the 
needed crudes if a continued demand is certain.” 

The Secretary of Gommerce has the right of it. We 
trust that Dr. Rittman’s process will provide another 
source of such material, but it must be distinctly under- 
stood that it is not the lack of tar which has kept our 
manufacturers of textiles, drugs and explosives de- 
pendent upon Germany. Our coke ovens are sending up 
in smoke volatile distillates worth $75,000,000 a year 
which in Germany’are saved and sold to us under vari- 
ous fanciful or cumbersome names at a high price per 
ounce. There are about a thousand of these coal-tar 
products now in use and over nine hundred of them are 
free from patent restrictions. We have competent chem- 
ists or could train them in our universities if there was 
any demand for them. It is, then, not the lack of capital, 
material or inventive genius that has kept us in this 
humiliating, costly, and—in crises like the present— 
dangerous state of dependence. 

The fundamental cause of our backwardness in this 
most profitable industry is, as the Secretary of Com- 
merce says, the lack of business organization, and one 
reason for this, as he does not say, is that the American 
Government, urged thereto by American public senti- 
ment, is determined to keep business in a state of dis- 
organization. It is the common belief that such restric- 
tion is necessary in order to prevent the oppression of 
the public by trusts. This theory may be correct, but the 
result in this case, as in others, is to put the public at 
the mercy of a foreign trust. 

That the German chemical companies are able to con- 
trol ninety-five per cent of the world’s dyestuffs and to 
make a profit of twenty to fifty per cent out of it 


every year is largely due to the fact that they work 
together and handle all the products and by-products in 
a systematic way to the best advantage. Such results can 
never be attained where the mining of coal, the making 
of coke, the distilling of tar, the preparation of the ten 
crudes and the-three hundred intermediate products and 
the manufacture and marketing of the final products 
are in the hands of separate companies each concerned 
solely with making the most profit out of its particular 
stage of the complete process without regard to the 
effect on the industry as a whole. 

The reason why the Germans have been able to mo- 
nopolize the chemical industry is thé same as for the 
fact that they are able to fight six nations at a time: 
that is, unity of purpose and efficient organization. 
How long would the French armies have been: able to 
stand against them if their Government had compelled 
each army corps to act independently and prohibited 
an fhterlocking directorate of the artillery, infantry, 
cavalry, aviation and commissary departments? 

We must either find some way by which business con- 
solidation may be permitted without injury ‘to the 
public or we must frankly recognize the impossibility 
of competing in the foreign markets, and, as Secretary 
Redfield suggests, put up a tariff wall sufficiently high 
to prevent the organized industry of other countries 
from preying upon our anarchic business. If an, indus- 
try is prevented from growing it must always have the 
protection necessary for an “infant industry.” 
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THE, DEVIL WAS ‘SICK— : 


HE Sixty-thire “Congress, just’ adjourned after 
twenty-three months of activity, appropriated two 
and a quarter billion, dollars—a hundred and twenty- 
five millions more than, the last Congress. * 
Its membership: was overwhelmingly Democratic. 
The Democrati¢ national platform declared: “We de- 
nounce the profligate waste of ‘money .. . thru the 
lavish appropriations of recent Republican Congresses. 
. @ » We'demand a return to that simplicity and econ- 
omy which ‘befits a democratic government.” 
Profligate waste? Lavish appropriations? Simplicity 
and economy? — 








The ladies of Erzerum have made a pacifist demon- 


- stration in a novel and effective manner. They be#an 


like the suffragets by stoning the palace of the Vali, but 
when he sent out his guards to disperse them the women 
tore off their veils and most of their clothing and boldly 
faced the guards, who, being good Mohammedans, were 
obliged to turn their backs and retire from the street. 
Then the women invaded the palace and compelled the 
Vali Pasha to send’‘a telegram to the Sultan protesting 
against the war. 








The Germans talk of cutting down their meals by 
half. This will doubtless be hard on them for a while, 
but after they get used to it they will find that they 
can live on three meals as well as six. 








The President has been empowered by Congress to 
prevent by force of arms violations of our neutrality. 
Aggressive neutrality has all the attractiveness of mus- 
cular Christianity. ‘ 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















If the Allied fleet 
succeeds in forcing 
its way thru the Dar- 
danelles it will be counted as one of 
the most remarkable feats of the 
Great War, for the strait has been 


The Key to 
Constantinople 


regarded as impregnable ever since . 


the first cannon were placed upon its 
banks in 1453 by Mohammed II. 
From that time on no hostile vessel 
succeeded in passing the Dardanelles 
until 1807, when Admiral Duckworth 
with a British fleet ran the gantlet, 
but even he was not able to reach 
Constantinople. During the nine- 
teenth century Great Britain backed 
up Turkey in keeping the Darda- 
nelles closed to warships, altho this 
policy made an enemy of Russia. In 
1840, the Treaty of London, to which 
Russia was a party, reaffirmed “the 
ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire 
by virtue of which it has been at all 
times prohibited for ships of war of 
foreign powers to enter the Darda- 
nelles and Bosporus.” 

Now, however, there is a Russian 
fleet crossing the Black Sea to seize 
the Bosporus, and on the other side 
of Constantinople Russia is repre- 
sented by one cruiser in the Allied 
fleet forcing the Dardanelles. 

On the European side of the Dar- 
danelles arid bluffs are to be seen; 
on the Asiatic rolling and fertile 
hills covered with gardens and vine- 
yards. The highlands at the entrance 
from the A¢gean are crowned by two 
old forts built by Mohammed IV in 
1659 as a protection against the Ve- 
netian fleet, Sedd el Bahr on the 
European and Kum Kale on the Asi- 
atic. Both these, or rather the mod- 
ern fortifications on these points, 
were reduced within a few hours by 
the British and French battleships 
standing out at sea beyond the range 
of the land guns, altho these were 
neither few nor small. The entrance 
forts and batteries contained nine- 
teen guns ranging from 6 to 11 
inches and eleven of smaller caliber. 
After these were silenced a landing 
force completed the demolition of 
the batteries in the vicinity. The 400 
British marines who occupied Kum 
Kale, or the “Sand Castle,” on the 
right, must have landed near the 
mouth of the Scamander River, 
where 3000 years before Agamem- 
non and the hosts of Greece had dis- 
embarked to undertake the siege of 
Troy, the site of which is about four 
miles up the Scamander River. 

But Homer’s Ilium was not so old 
a city as Dardanus, from which the 
Dardanelles is named. The headland 








THE GREAT WAR 


March 1—Bombardment of Darda- 
nelles forts continued. Premier As- 
quith declares intention to shut off 
all commerce with Germany. 


March 2—Germans bombard Polish 
fortress of Osowiec. Russians cut 
off a Turkish force in Armenia and 
take Khopa, Black Sea port. 

March $—British attack Turks in 
Tigris valley. Germany will agree 
to American eo for free neu- 
tral commerce if England will per- 
mit food shipments to Germany. 

March 4—Russian fleet sails to Bos- 
porus. French claim gains in Cham- 
pagne, Argonne, Vosges and Alsace. 

March 5—British fleet bombards 
Smyrna forts. “Queen Elizabeth” 
shells Dardanelles forts over Galli- 
poli hills. Allied army of 100,000 
land on peninsula. 

March 6—Greek Premier Venizelos 
resigns because King will not ap- 
prove his war policy. Russians re- 
gain Czernowitz and Stanislau. 

March 7—Germans attack Russians 
on Pilica River, south of Waisaw. 
Revolutionary riots in Portugal. 




















here is occupied by the fort of Ke- 
phez Kalesi, which has been bom- 
barded by the Allied ships advancing 
up the strait from the A¢gean to this 
point, a distance of about thirteen 
miles. 


ne It would be hard to im- 
Firing Over asine’a better position 

Gallipoli for defense than the 
long, narrow, deep and crooked chan- 
nel which separates Europe from 
Asia and connects the ASgean with 
the Sea of Marmora. Doubtless many 
of the fortifications which line both 
banks are antiquated and useless, 
but some of them are modern and 
German engineers have been work- 
ing for months to make them effect- 
ive by the importation of such Krupp 

















Brown Brothers 


THE CANNON’S MOUTH 
Looking into the muzzle of an English 13%- 
inch naval gun. Note the rifling 


guns and ammunition as the Ruman- 
ian Government would permit to be 
shipped thru that country. 

The strongest fortifications and 
the heaviest armament are concen- 
trated at the narrowest part of the 
Dardanelles, where the shores are 
only a mile and a quarter apart. Here 
on the western side near Kilid Bahr 
there are three forts containing al- 
together the following big guns: 
Two 14-inch, three 11-inch, one 10.2- 
inch, fifteen 9.4-inch, and three 8.2- 
inch caliber. Yet these three forts 
were, March 5, bombarded without 
the possibility of retaliation. They 
were absolutely helpless because 
their guns were directed inward to- 
ward the narrows, and they were 
shelled by the British battle-cruisers 
from behind, that is, from the other 
side of the Gallipoli peninsula, which 
forms the western side of the Dar- 
danelles. The peninsula is here about 
seven miles wide and the new “Queen 
Elizabeth” in the A®gean Sea, at a 
safe distance, was able to throw her 
15-inch shells over the hills with 
marvelous precision at her invisible 
targets. The aeroplanes hovering 
above and the British warships in 
the lower part of the Dardanelles re- 
ported the result of each shot by 
wireless. The weather being good the 
“Queen Elizabeth” fired twenty-nine 
rounds that day “with satisfactory 
results,” as the dispatch puts it. 
That is, the magazine of the strong- 
est fort was blown up and the other 
two damaged. There is no apparent 
reason why the other forts on the 
strait may not be demolished with 
equal ease and safety. 

There are few fortifications on the 
western side of the Gallipoli penin- 
sula. Those in the vicinity of Bulair 
have been bombarded by four French 
battleships in the Gulf of Xeros. 

The Allied army which has landed 
on the peninsula of Gallipoli is com- 
manded by a French officer, General 
d’Amade, He has under him some of 
the Algerian and French troops with 
which he effected the conquest of 
Morocco two years ago. But most of 
his force is composed of the British 
troops which had been assembled 
from all parts of the world in Egypt. 
The attempt of the Turks to cross 
the Suez Canal was such a disastrous 
failure that they are not likely to 
repeat it soon. It is not known how 
many British troops have been camp- 
ing in the shadow of the pyramids 
of Gizeh, but it is said to be the 
greatest expeditionary force ever 
transported oversea at any one time. 
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THE CHURCH AND WAR—A MOTOR FIELD ALTAR FOR GERMAN CATHOLIC SOLDIERS 


It is also the most composite. The 
various races of the Indian army are 
represented in it. Victoria, Queens- 
land and Tasmania have contributed 
to it, and the New Zealand contin- 
gent includes Maoris, the most war- 
like of the South Sea natives. Part 
of the .Canadian troops have been 
sent here as well also as Scotch, Irish 
and English Territorials. It is this 
strange army, or part of it, which, 
under the command of a French gen- 
eral, has undertaken the task of ex- 
pelling the Turk from Europe. 


The bombardment of 
the Dardanelles and 
the impending capture 
of Constantinople by the Allies has 
brought the Balkan question to a cri- 


The Balkan 
Situation 


sis. In Greece the Government has 
come into conflict with the King over 
the question of the participation of 
that country in the war. Premier 
Eleutherios Venizelos.and his col- 
leagues are determined upon an act- 
ive policy, believing that the inter- 
ests of Greece would suffer if she 
had no hand in the final settlement. 
The King, on the other hand, is de- 
termined to maintain peace and neu- 
trality. Accordingly he accepted the 
resignation of Venizelos and called 
upon Alexandros Zaimis to form a 
cabinet, Zaimis has been Prime Min- 
ister as well as High Commissioner 
of Crete, and is now co-governor of 
the National Bank. There is, how- 
ever, a strong popular feeling in fa- 
vor of war, and it is doubtful wheth- 
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er he can secure support in Parlia- 
ment, or, if this is dissolved, from 
the electorate, for a policy of. neu- 
trality. The King is inclined to be 
pro-German in his sympathies, as he 
was educated in Germany and the 
Queen of Greece is a sister of the 
Kaiser. It will be remembered that 
at the conclusion of the second Bal- 
kan war the German Emperor sent 
an enthusiastic telegram of congrat- 


ulations to King Constantine. 


Altho Greece will enter the war 
upon the side of the Allies if at all, 
still her interests are by no means 
coincident with theirs. If Russia 
should be in Constantinople it would 
dissipate the dream of Greek patri- 
ots to restore the ancient glories of 
Byzantium as the capital of a new 
Greek empire. The Turkish islands 
at the entrance to the Dardanelles in 
the possession of Greece are serving 
practically as a naval base for the 
operations of the Allied fleet. Italy 
still holds the Turkish islands to the 
south of Smyrna, which are also cov- 
eted by Greece. 

The intervention of Greece would 
therefore probably bring about the 
immediate participation of Italy in 
the war. The Italian army has al- 
ready practically been mobilized and 
brought up almost to its war 
strength. It is a matter of general 
surprise that Italy has held off so 
long when she now has an opportu- 
nity to seize the Italian provinces of 
Austria and secure a dominant posi- 
tion on the Adriatic. It is supposed 
that Count von Biilow, former Ger- 
man Chancellor, was sent to Italy for 
the purpose of trying to secure a 
pledge of neutrality by cessions of 
Austrian territory. But these nego- 
tiations seem to have been fruitless, 
tho whether this is due to the reluc- 
tance of Austria to make such ces- 
sions or to the Allies having offered 
a greater price is not known. 

The Rumanian Parliament has em- 
powered the Government to declare, 
at any time when it thinks desira- 
ble, a state of siege till the end of 
the war. Preparations for war have 
been completed and at any time Ru- 
mania may assist the Allies either 
by attacking Turkey on the Black 
Sea or by invading Hungary thru 
the Transylvanian Alps. 

Bulgaria is, of course, anxious to 
regain Adrianople, which she took in 
the first Balkan war and lost in the 
second when she was attacked sim- 
ultaneously on all sides by Serbia, 
Greece, Rumania and Turkey. In the 
first Balkan warthe Bulgarian armies 
might perhaps have reached Con- 
stantinople if they had not been 
checked at the Chataldja line more 
by the intervention of the powers 
than by the valor of the Turks, 
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Hindenburg’s sudden 
swing to the north- 
ward not only drove 
the Russians out of East Prussia but 
enabled the Germans to begin opera- 
tions on the permanent fortifications 
which extend along the Niemen, Bobr 
and Narew Rivers from Kovno to 
Warsaw, and form Russia’s real line 
of defense. The point chosen for at- 
tack seems to be Osowiec (Osso- 
wetz), which is the nearest of these 
fortresses to the frontier, being only 
about twenty miles from the south- 
east corner of East Prussia. Osowiec 
is presumably one of the weakest of 
the chain, and in fact was not 
mapped as a fortress before the war. 
It commands the railroad leading 
from the Prussian town of Lyck to 
the Polish town of Bialystok, and if 
the Germans should succeed in tak- 
ing it they would have a chance to 
cut the railroad between the Rus- 
sian and the Polish capitals at Bia- 
lystok. 

For the bombardment of Osowiec 
the Germans have brought up the 
Austrian 1l-inch field howitzers 
such as they used chiefly for the re- 
duction of Liége and Namur. Two of 
its forts are said to have been al- 
ready demolished. Once before, in 
the latter part of September, the 
Germans besieged Osowiec, but were 
forced to retire on account of the 
Russian victory at Augustowo, twen- 
ty-five miles to the north. This time 
the Germans seem to be determined 
to hold their ground in this region, 
for they are reported to be fortify- 
ing on a large scale among the hills 
along the river. 

But the German forces are too few 
to man the whole line and the Rus- 
sians are gradually regaining the 
territory they recently lost. To the 
north the Germans have withdrawn 
from the Niemen River as the Rus- 
sians advanced without offering 
much opposition, but to the west, in 
the vicinity of Przasnysz, the Rus- 
sians inflicted a severe blow on 
the Germans. A brigade of Russian 
cavalry broke thru the German line 
at this point, so their right wing was 
attacked from front and flank, and 
before they could recover the Rus- 
sians had taken many prisoners and 
the guns and supplies of the fore- 
most depots. 


The Attack on 
Osowiec 


, In eastern Galicia and 
Czernowitz Bukowina the Russians 
Recaptured ore regaining the 
ground they lost in February. The 
Austrians have been compelled to 
evacuate Czernowitz and Stanislau. 
The Russian official report of the op- 
erations between February 21 and 
March 8 claims the capture of 133 
officers, 18,522 men, five guns, sixty- 
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THE CHURCH AND WAR—OPEN-AIR MASS IN THE ARGONNE FOREST 


two machine guns and numerous 
trains. General Brusiloff’s army 
boasts the capture since the war be- 
gan of 1900 officers and 186,000 men, 
which is more than his army num- 
bers. 

In regard to the struggle which 
has been going on all winter for the 
possession of the Carpathian passes 
the Russian and the Austrian reports 
agree in nothing except the fierce- 
ness of the fighting and the terrible 
suffering caused by the snow, which 
fills the mountain defiles and buries 
dead and wounded. It is evident that 
neither side has made any substan- 
tial gains during the winter, but 
both are holding on to their posi- 
tions with desperate energy in the 
hope of utilizing them when the 


spring weather permits of offensive 
movements. The chief points of con- 
tention are the Dukla, Lupkow and 
Uzsok passes, which lie south of the 
besieged fortress of Przemysl. 


In the session of 
March 1 Pre 
mier Asquith 
announced, amid tremendous ap- 
plause from all parties, the reply of 
the Government to the German 
threat to establish a war zone about 
England and Ireland. His policy 
amounts virtually to a blockade, but 
the Premier carefully avoids the use 
of the word “blockade,” which has 
come to have a strict and well de- 
fined meaning in international: law. 
In the statement which he read to 


England to Cut Off 
German Commerce 
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the House of Commons the following 
language was used: 


The law and customs of nations in 
regard to attacks on commerce have 
always presumed that the first duty of 
the captor of a merchant vessel is 
bringing it before a prize court, where 
it may be tried and where regularities 
of the capture may be challenged, and 
where neutrals may recover their cargo. 
The sinking of prizes is, in itself, a 
questionable act, to be resorted to only 
in extraordinary circumstances, and 
after provision has been made for the 
safety of all crews and passengers. ... 

The German declaration substitutes 
indiscriminate destruction for regulated 
captures. Germany has adopted this 
method against the peaceful trader and 
the noncombatant, with the avowed ob- 
(cet of preventing commodities of all 

inds, including food for the civilian 
population, from reaching or leaving 
the British Isles or northern France. 

Her opponents are, therefore, driven 
to frame retaliatory measures in order 
in their turn to prevent commodities of 
any kind from reaching or leaving Ger- 
many. These measures will, however, 
be enforced by the British and French 
Governments without risk to neutral 
ships or neutral or noncombatant lives, 
o> | in strict observation of the dictates 
of humanity. The British and French 
Governments will, therefore, hold them- 
selves free to detain and take into port 
ships carrying goods of presumed en- 
emy destination, ownership, or origin. 
It is not intended to confischte such 
vessels or cargoes unless they would 
otherwise be liable to confiscation. 


Following the speech of the Pre- 
mier the House of .Commons voted 
appropriations amounting to $1,450,- 
000,000, the largest grant ever made 
by Parliament. Previous appropria- 
tions for the war reach a total of 
$1,800,000,000. Mr. Asquith stated 
that the expenses of the war now 
amounted to $7,500,000 a day and 
next month would be a million more. 
In the wars against Napoleon, he 
said, England expended only $39,- 
155,000,000, and in the Boer war 
$1,055,000,000. In addition to the 
grants of $4,000,000 to Serbia and 
$50,000,000 to Belgium, England 
would probably advance more funds 
to these countries. 


At one o’clock in 
the morning on 
March 4, Con- 
gress adopted by unanimous vote a 
joint resolution empowering the 
President to prevent use of our ports 
as bases of supplies for the ships of 
belligerents in the present war, In 
its original form the _ resolution, 
which had been prepared by Coun- 
sellor Lansing, of the State Depart- 
ment, and the Attorney General, was 
introduced in the House some hours 
earlier and promptly adopted there. 
Afterward it was thought that too 
broad a grant of power had been 
given, and a conference at the White 
House preceded action in the Senate. 
The terms of the resolution adopted 


Power to Enforce 
Neutrality 
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International News 


WILL IT FALL? 


Ancient Turkish tradition is said to prophesy 

that with the fall of this “Burnt Column” in 

Stambul the Turkish Empire will come to an end. 

The column is of porphyry and was erected by 
Constantine 


in the House, it was said, would per- 
mit an embargo upon exports of 
such supplies as have been shipped 
in large quantities from this coun- 
try to Europe. Power to do this had 
not been sought, and our Govern- 
ment had no desire to see such an 
embargo imposed. Therefore a sub- 
stitute, less than half the length of 
the original, was prepared. This the 
Senate adopted, and the House ac- 
cepted it a few minutes later. 

The resolution provides that here- 
after and during the existence of a 
war to which our country is not a 
party, in order to prevent violation 
of the neutrality of the United 
States by the use-of its territory, its 
ports, or its territorial waters as 
bases of operation for a belligerent 
—a use at variance with the obliga- 
tions imposed by, the law of nations, 
our treaties or, our statutes—the 
President is empowered to direct 
collectors of customs to withhold 
clearance from any vessel of Ameri- 
can or foreign registry, or license, 
“which he has reasonable cause to 
believe to be abéut to carry fuel, 
arms, ammunition, men or supplies 





to any warship or tender or supply 
ship of a belligerent nation in viola- 
tion of the obligations of the United 
States as a neutral nation.” And if 
any such vessel shall depart, or at- 
tempt to depart, without clearance, 
“for any of the purposes,” the owner 
or master or person in charge or 
command shall be liable to a fine of 
from $2000 to $10,000 or to impris- 
onment for two years, or to both 
fine and imprisonment, In addition, 
the ships are to be forfeited. To en- 
force the resolution the President is 
authorized to use the land or naval 
forces of the United States. 

In a letter to Representative Un- 
derwood, Counsellor Lansing said 
that the Government had been “hin- 
dered by lack of sufficient legislation 
to prevent vessels from leaving 
American ports with coal and sup- 
plies for warships at sea.” He de- 
sired to emphasize “the great urg- 
ency and need of the immediate pas- 
sage” of the resolution. 

It is understood that the request 
for prompt action was due to evi- 
ence laid before the Federal grand 
jury in New York which indicted, 
on the ist, the Hamburg-American 
Steamship Company, its chief repre- 
sentative in this country, and four 
other persons for procuring the 
shipment of coal to German warships 
by means of false manifests and 
false clearance papers. At least two 
cargoes of coal were sent out in this 
way on chartered ships to war ves- 
sels lying off New York. 


Congress was in an 
amiable mood in the 
last hours of the ses- 
sion. In the Senate there were kind 
remarks about retiring members, 
and in the House prominent Repre- 
sentatives vied with each other in 
commending partizan opponents. 
Speaker Clarke, Leader Underwood 
and Leader Mann were heartily 
praised. All but two of the general 
appropriation bills were passed. An 
agreement on the Postal bill could 
not be reached in conference, owing 
to differences about mail pay to rail- 
roads. There was no final action on 
the Indian bill. By. joint resolution 
the present year’s appropriations in 
each case were continued without 
change, 

One day before adjournment the 
Ship Purchase bill was laid aside. 
No action was taken on the Philip- 
pine Government bill or the pend- 
ing conservation measures. The: Co- 
lombia and Nicaragua treaties were 
not ratified. For river and harbor 
improvements a lump sum of $25,- 
000,000 was granted, in lieu of the 
pending bill, which carried a much 
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larger sum. In the navy bill provi- 
sion was made for two battleships, 
six destroyers, two large submarines 
and sixteen coast defense subma- 
rines. The Seamen’s bill was signed 
by the President on the day of ad- 
journment, but it does not go into 
effect until fifteen months hence, A 
rural credit addition to the Agricul- 
tural bill was passed in the House, 
but eliminated in conference. The 
subject is now to be considered by a 
joint committee, of which Represen- 
tative Glass is chairman. All of those 
nominated for the new Federal Trade 
Commission were confirmed, except 
Mr. Rublee, and the President has 
given him a recess appointment. Col. 
Goethals and Surgeon General Gor- 
gas were made major generals, re- 
ceiving the thanks of Congress. 
Among the nominations confirmed 
were the following: Samuel L. Rog- 
ers, North Carolina, Director of the 
Census; Robert W. Woolley, Vir- 
ginia, Director of the Mint; Houston 
B. Teehee, Oklahoma, Register of the 
Treasury. 

In a brief statement the President 
said a great Congress had closed its 














© Aamonston, Washington 

A STATESMAN WHO LEAVES THE SENATE 
When Congress adjourned Elihu Root, having 
refused renomination as senator from New York, 
retired from national office. He was seventy years 
old last month. Few men have played so large a 
part in the international relations of the United 
States in the last fifteen years, and his clear 
thought and sound judgment on diplomatic prob- 

lems can ill be spared from Congress 


sessions, and business had now a 
time for calm and thoughtful adjust- 
ment. But the European war had put 
the nation to a test of its true char- 
acter and its self-control. The con- 
stant thought of every patriotic man 
should be now for the country, its 
peace, its order, its just and tem- 
pered judgment in the face of per- 
plexing difficulties. Its dignity and 
strength would appear not only in 
the revival of its business but also 
in its power to think, to purpose and 
to act with patience, with disinter- 
ested fairness and without excite- 
ment, in a spirit of friendliness and 
enlightenment which would firmly 
establish its influence thruout the 
world. 


There has been discov- 
ered in Brazil a conspir- 
acy against the Governor 
of the State of Rio Janeiro. Among 
those involved are the sailors on the 
battleships “Minas Geraes” and “Sao 
Paulo.” Arrests have been made, and 
the movement is said to be a com- 
plete failure. But there is revolt else- 
where as well as in the vicinity of 
the capital, for the dispatches say 
that an aviator was killed while mak- 
ing an inspection flight over the 
“rebel camp in the State of Parana.” 
The news reports are brief. It may 
be recalled that the memorable revolt 
in the harbor of Rio Janeiro, in No- 
vember, 1910, began with the sailors 
on the same battleships that are 
named in connection with the pres- 
ent conspiracy. 

The recent capture of Colonel 
Concha, chief of the revolutionists in 
Ecuador, at Esmeraldas, is regarded 
by the Government with great satis- 
faction because it probably will cause 
a collapse of the revolutionary move- 
ment in that country. 

Dr. Feliciano Viera, the new 
President of Uruguay, was inaugu- 
rated on March 3. He said in his 
inaugural address that he was a dis- 
ciple of his predecessor, Sefior Bat- 
tle, whose policy would be his own. 
President Battle was recently chal- 
lenged by Sefior Ramirez to fight a 
duel. He declined, because of his 
high office. Now, however, he has 
challenged Ramirez, and the latter 
says he is not bound to accept. But 
it is expected that there will be a 
duel. 

In Hayti, Gen. Guillaume Sam, 
the successful revolutionist, was pro- 
claimed provisional President on the 
1st,and formally elected President by 
the Senate four days later. It is said 
that he will not regard with favor 
our Government’s proposition for the 
establishment of a fiscal protector- 
ate such as we now exercise in the 
case of Santo Domingo. 


In Latin- 
America 


The - deplorable 
condition of 
Mexico’s | capi- 
tal caused much anxiety last week ir 
Washington and elsewhere. General 
Obregon, representing Carranza, 
holds the city with a garrison of 
about 10,000 soldiers. There is a 
scarcity of food, many thousands are 
unemployed, and the currency issued 
by Villa has been made worthless by 
decree. Obregon demanded $250,000 
from the Catholic clergy. Because the 
money was not paid to him he put 
180 native priests in jail and ex- 
pelled twenty-two Spanish priests, 
who have been deported from Vera 
Cruz. He levied a tax of three-quar- 
ters of one per cent. upon the capital 
of all merchants, banks and individ- 
uals, with a general tax amounting 
to one-third of the customary annual 
tax. Only seventy-two hours were al- 
lowed for the payment of the first 
tax, the penalties being confiscation 
and imprisonment. Five hundred de- 
linquents are in jail. Owing to our 
Government’s protests, Carranza or- 
dered that foreigners be excepted. 
This made Obregon angry, and he 


Mexico’s 
Unfortunate Capital 














THE WATCHDOG OF THE TREASURY 
Senator Burton, of Ohio, is another distinguished 
Republican who has left Congress. For thirteen 
years a member and for ten years chairman of 
the ‘House Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
before his election to the Senate in 1909, he has 
consistently been opposed to pork-barrel legisla- 
tion and has made traditional his thoro mastery 

of a matter for which he was responsible 
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A HOSPITAL CAR ON THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY IN ENGLAND 


railed against the foreign residents 
and the rich, asserting that they 
were hostile to the revolution, ex- 
ploiters and friends of Porfirio Diaz. 
The priests, he added, were avari- 
cious, 
nj He published a threat that he 
would take his troops from the city 
if there should be a riot, and he ad- 
wised the hungry poor to “take mat- 
,ters into their own hands.” Those 
who had money, he asserted, would 
not contribute to help. the destitute. 
This was not true, for there had been 
large contributions, but when the re- 
lief committee of foreign residents 
asked him to permit the railroads to 
be used for bringing food, he refused 
to do this, saying that the people 
needed no help from foreigners. 
Frightened merchants had closed 
their shops, and the hungry mob was 
looting them. Obregon ordered the 
merchants to open these stores, the 
penalty for disobedience being im- 
prisonment. They were directed to 
accept Carranza’s currency in place 
of Villa’s, $50,000,000 of which, it is 
said, had been put in circulation. 
There were bread riots, the peons 
were dying, and the water supply 
had béen cut off. Two hundred of 
Obregon’s soldiers entered a dry wa- 
tér main, intending to pass through 
it and thus to surprise a party of 
Zapata's soldiers in the suburbs. Za- 
pata heard of this project, turned on 
the water and drowned them “all. 
There are epidemics of smallpox*and 
typhus fever in the capital. The first 
of these diseases is also causing 
heavy mortality in Tampico and 
Vera Cruz. 

There were indications that Obre- 
gon was preparing to leave the capi- 
tal and to ‘se the garrison in a 
movement against Villa. The mer- 
chants and foreign residents would 
then be at the mercy of the mob, or 
of Zapata’s army. Our Government, 
to whom several European ambassa- 
dors made earnest complaints, sent 
sharp protests to Carranza, but there 

was no reply. It was said that the 





foreign diplomats had decided to 
leave the Mexican capital in a body. 
Some thought that it might be neces- 
sary for foreign powers to send a 
protecting force to the capital from 
Vera Cruz. 


Villa had followed 
the fleeing soldiers 
of Carranza from 
Guadalajara in the direction of Man- 
zanillo. In a battle not far from that 
port he routed them, killing 1500 
and taking 400 prisoners. He then 
began to besiege Manzanillo, but 
soon, for some reason, discontinued 
this movement. Returning to Aguas- 
calientes, he stopped there long 
enough to put to death two generals 
who had turned from him to Gutier- 
rez and had come north to seek a 
restoration of his favor. His move- 
ment against Tampico was delayed 
by the attacks of Carranza’s forces 
upon his favorite commander, Ange- 
les, at Monterey. In Carranza’s serv- 
ice were two American aviators, who 
dropt bombs upon houses in the 
town. After a time, however, a part 
of the Villa army in or near Monte- 


Villa and Other 
Warriors 





rey moved southward toward Tam- 
pico. 

Along the northwest coast several 
independent factions were robbing 
the people. General Cabral, whom 
Villa sent north several weeks ago to 
supersede Maytorena, who escaped 
from the prison in which Maytorena 
placed him, and who afterward 
reached an agreement with Mayto- 
rena and returned to his troops, has 
now resigned and crost the border 
again, saying that he can support 
neither Villa nor Carranza, but will 
live in the United States. Garza, the 
convention’s latest President, said to 
have been kidnapped and killed by 
Zapata, was alive on February 26. 
On that date he sent a message to 
Villa, reporting Zapata’s attacks 
upon towns near the capital. 

In Yucatan the Carranza forces 
are divided, and one faction is fight- 
ing the other. One of Carranza’s 
gunboats was blown up at Progreso 
by a bomb brought on board con- 
cealed in a barrel of rice. Thirty men 
were killed. It appears that more 
than 600 persons lost their lives in a 
railroad accident several weeks ago. 
After Carranza had captured Guada- 
lajara, an order was given that the 
families of the soldiers should be 
brought to the city. A special train 
carrying 900 persons ran away down 
a steep grade and plunged into a ra- 
vine. More than 600 were killed and 
very few escaped injury. 

Gutierrez, formerly President, has 
offered to surrender to Villa or Car- 
ranza. At Acapulco, on the west 
coast, Carranza’s forces imprisoned 
the British and Spanish Vice-Con- 
suls. In response to the demand of 
the captain of the United States 
cruiser “Cleveland” they were speed- 
ily released. They left the city and 
sought refuge on his ship. 
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WHEN A SCULPTOR IS QUARTERED IN A SOFT-ROCK CAVE 


These figures were the product of the French occupation of underground shelters near Soissons. 
To the left is La Republique, then comes King Albert, and on the right a Spahi 





THE CHALLENGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


for attending to it, but the issue 

of unemployment cannot longer 
be shirked because it will become 
more and more the center of justified 
social revolt. Socialist and anarchist 
alike will use it for ends of their own, 
counting securely upon just enough 
public sympathy to sustain their 
propaganda. 

Until society deals seriously and 
constructively with the problem, this 
agitation will be justified. 

I for one even thank the I. W. W. 
for stinging us and nagging us into 
some recognition of our duty. I thank 
them in spite of the childishness of 
their “solution.” To demand in the 
present situation “$2 a day or take 
it when you can find it,” is of course 
a puerility; but this should not di- 
vert attention wholly from their ser- 
vice of insisting that we have thus 
far merely fooled with these issues. 
On this visit to New York I was not 
ten minutes from the train before a 
man on Forty-third street appealed 
to me for a job. I could not help him 
to a job; should I give him money, 
which was what he wanted? 

I reasoned about it doubtless as 
most of you would have done: “This 
of course is a hobo, and if I give him 
a quarter, I am simply paying his 
drink bills and helping to keep him 
and his kind in the city when they 
ought to be in the country.” This 
argumentative use of “the country” 
as a cure-all has saved us too long 
from reasoning about the problem at 
all. Every week you may hear, “Oh, 
if these men and women would go to 
the country, the demand for farm- 
hands and servants would end this 
trouble.” A lot of people who look 
clean and even educated continue to 
repeat parrot inanities like that in 
the belief that they are throwing 
light on this question. 

And yet it is here with the bum 
that our problem begins: namely, 
that, shuffling about between us and 
the genuinely unemployed, are vag- 
rant armies of skilless vagrants and 
unemployables. A goodly part of 
these we are rather deliberately turn- 
ing out year by year as social prod- 
ucts. We are steadily creating ma- 
terial for jobless men, not by retail 
but in huge, large-scale production. 
We are doing it by much of our child 
labor and by certain gross omissions 
in ,our,educational policy..Could the 
‘devil himself devise a more ingenious 
schemé to produce continyous rein- 
forcements to the army of *work-shy 
unemployables, than—to give one of 
many illustrations—to allow thou- 
sands of youth to escape from school 
in those plastic years from fourteen 


Ee is the very least among reasons 


BY JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 





The name of John Graham Brooks 
is a familiar one among students 
of social reconstruction. He has 
been lecturer on economic subjects 
at Harvard, Chicago and Califor- 
nia, an expert in the service of the 
Department of Labor at Washing- 
ton, and is president of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League. He 
wrote “The Social Unrest,” “As 
Others See Us,” “An American 
Citizen,” “American Syndicalism.” 
This is the substance of an address 
delivered before the Economic 
Club of New York.—TueE Eprror. 




















to seventeen, to take their chances 
at shifting and casual jobs? 

At that age, two or three years of 
casual jobs are sure to make casual 
habits among a large percentage of 
these. There are two of these manu- 
factories of work-shy unemployables, 
common pool rooms, which I pass 
daily. I never look into them, even in 
the morning, that I don’t see a group 
puffing at cigarets, playing pool with 
petty gambling, and occasionally 
passing a whiskey bottle. Multiply 
that by a great many thousands and 
we have a picture of these factories 
for turning out creatures who will 
by and by look for a job but hope 
they won’t find it. 

Is it not fatuous that we should 
lack industrial schools to which these 
youths should be compelled to go 
while out of a job? A proper organ- 
ization of public labor exchanges of 
the English type would find the job 
with far more certainty while the 
youth was being taught something, 
and thus preserving him from flabby 
and vagrant habits. 

At present these unemployables are 
so inextricably mixed up with those 
who want work and are willing and 
capable of doing it, that we must cre- 
ate agencies like perfectly fair and 
adequate work-tests that shall sep- 
arate the bum and unemployable 
from those who can and. will work. 
Spasmodically and in spots those 
tests have been applied to a whole 
state, to counties, and to hundreds 
of towns. But when the state alone 
or the town alone does it, the work- 
test straightway puts the boil on the 
next state or the neighboring town. 
This is one convincing proof that the 
organization of work-tests, employ- 
ment bureaus and the like must be 
worked out nationally. It is also 
proof that farm colonies must also be 
established. Part of these colonies 
must be semi-penal for those who 
can work but won’t. They must be 
educational for those who are unem- 
ployable but willing to be taught. 
The Swiss have begun this so ad- 


mirably at Witzwill and Tannenhof 
that a working model is at hand, just 
as England (taking her lesson from 
Germany) has brought the supply 
and demand of labor into possible 
touch thru her 1500 employment bu- 
reaus and their affiliations, bringing 
every labor center within five miles 
of an agency. These bolder plans are 
no longer wholly in the air. 

Again, it is mighty lucky for us 
that we have, in every variety, the 
models of something else that some- 
time we shall have to accept frankly 
—unemployment insurance. There 
are nearly twenty years’ experience 
with this. Except in Denmark, no- 
where is it applied to miscellaneous 
workers, and there only to trade 
unions. We shall begin as England 
began in 1911, with carefully se- 
lected trades, and that experimental- 
ly. Cities will begin, as in German 
and Belgian cities, with subsidies to 
funds contributed thru common trade 
organizations. 

But I should feel that I was in- 
sulting the unemployed as well as my 
readers if I were to put this big, 
loose-jointed scheme before you as in 
any way meeting the gaunt and im- 
mediate need for jobs. This sketch 
of large future construction has, 
however, to become consciously a 
part of our plan. Every practical step 
should henceforth have some relation 
to that plan. But it is very vital not 
to excite too much ardor about it, for 
the reason that the whole bunch of 
remedies does not touch what is hard- 
est in the problem, namely, to find 
work for which there is no demand 
—to make products which nobody 
cares to buy at market rates. 

Affiliated employment agencies, 
governments and cities have honestly 
begun to “evén out” and adjust work 
to the slack periods. John Burns as 
he first began his work in the Board 
of Trade told me he was astounded 
to find how thoughtlessly and clum- 
sily the English government dis- 
tributed its work, with no thought of 
unemployment periods. Governments: 
and cities are enormous employers of 
labor and are just now waking up to» 
this duty of organizing work with, 
intelligent reference to unemploy- 
ment. The first definite suggestions 
I have ever seen in Boston have just 
begun. But when governments and 
cities have done that, and employ- 


‘ment agencies have brought the job- 


less man and the manless job togeth- 
er, there will still be a most for- 
midable unemployment in deprest 
periods. To recognize that fact is to 
justify insurance. We can no more. 
keep all the people at work all the. 
time in the vibrations of world indus-. 
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try than we can keep all people well 
or prevent all accidents. We shall 
have an enduring percentage of un- 
deserved misfortune in unemploy- 
ment and we must insure against it 
like other calamities. As soon as we 
can practically manage it, insurance 
must become a part of what we have 
only bungled so far, really construc- 
tive work—road making and reclam- 
ation work, afforestation, and the 
like. We have tried the bum and un- 
employable on this kind of work and 
succeeded only in putting dollars into 
a machine and getting cents back. 
But the employable have to be paid 
on the spot, while in road making, 
reclamation, and tree planting the 
return is so far off that the politi- 
cians in office, and the people behind 
them, are afraid to face the necessary 
expenses. Even the _ eucalyptus, 
which “grows so fast that you can’t 
hit it twice in the same place with 
an ax,” requires twenty-five years 
before you can turn it into cash. 
Meantime you are paying out the tax- 
payers’ money to keep the unem- 
ployed alive. Apart from the educa- 
tion of the average voter, there is 
no conceivable meeting of this diffi- 
culty. Irrigation work is beginning 
to give us returns. European forestry 
has definitely proved its case. 

It has been settled once for all that 
a crop of trees may pay as well as 
turnips or wheat; that tree planting 
may be financed so as to return a 
profit on investment, and it is this 
kind of evidence that must be used 
before electors and legislatures as 
we enter slowly upon those larger 
constructive plans. 

But I repeat it—it pretty nearly 
insults one’s readers to sketch a 
large, loose outline of far-off reme- 
dies for a need so haunting and so 
challenging as this which has fas- 
tened upon us. There they are mixt 
up, the cadger, the vagrant, the cas- 
ual, together with a very large army 
of jobless folk from no fault of their 
own—thousands with families, in a 
welter of misfortune. We want lo 
keep in mind the larger scheme—edu- 
cation, at least in periods of unem- 













ployment; work tests; labor ex- 
changes, and insurance, that each 
humbler, nearer, practical step shall 
have some relation to the future con- 
structive order. We must integrate 
as far as possible our present activi- 
ties with that future organization. 
Meantime, we must take the penalty 
of our own social neglect and avoid 
that meanest proclivity of cynical 
aloofness, especially among educated 
and well-fed people, to act as if there 
was really no problem except to get 
rid of bums and cadgers. 

On the other hand, we have to tol- 
erate the idealogue, who may be 
right in the next century, but is often 
a hardy nuisance in the presence of 
that half-fed, embittered and wor- 
ried man wanting work. 

It may be a _ single-taxer who 
bursts out—“What’s the use? If 
you'll take the economic rent, oppor- 
tunity will blossom like the rose and 
no man shall fail of a job.” It may be 
the Socialist, who insists upon so- 
cializing the means of production, 
and then, of course, everybody has a 
job. 

I quite agree that we ought to have 
far more economic rent, and we shall 
have, whether we want it or not, far 
more socialistic control; but mean- 
time we have to do business; to see 
that these people are taken care of, 
the wheat and tares together. They 
have to be fed and clothed in the old- 
fashioned way, in spite of the out- 
cry that “we must have justice and 
not charity.” 

I cannot find it in his books, but 
I once heard this incident of Tolstoi. 
The same old question of pinching 
need among the peasants in the coun- 
try was being discussed by a group 
of educated and well-to-do folk. 
There were, it was said, so many “un- 
worthy” that it was very difficult. 
Feed them, and more will come to 
Moscow. Only self-help will save 
them—and all the rest of the liturgy 
of the man with a full belly trying 
to be wise and scientific about the 
man with an empty one. Tolstoi, in 
the corner, listens. When the first 
philosopher sits down, Tolstoi speaks 
these words: “Those peas- 
ants have nothing to eat.” 
Then another of the so- 
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phisticated begins and ends in the 
same scientific manner, and from the 
corner come the words: “They have 
nothing to eat.” And a third winds 
himself up and runs down with his 
formulas of caution, and the awful 
sentence comes again. A fourth man 
tries to be safe and sane, but the 
words stick in his throat and in- 
stead of finishing as he meant to, he 
saves Tolstoi the trouble and repeats 
himself: “But they have nothing to 
eat.” The spell is broken, and they 
begin to gather food and take it to 
the starving peasants. 

In that spirit, without being stam- 
peded by phrase-makers from any 
quarter or by great scheme-makers, 
we have to deal with a situation. But 
this is our new hope—for the first 
time in the history of unemployment, 
we can work toward constructive 
and preventive measures. For the 
first time we have a body of organ- 
ized experience in at least five coun- 
tries to serve as a goal and a model. 
Enough has been attempted and 
achieved to give us heart that we may 
now move on even from bread-lines 
and soup kitchens and so-called char- 
ity in the direction of and in increas- 
ing affiliation with organic plans, the 
principle of which has been as solidly 
proved as the best of our social legis- 
lation. 

Even out of the fiery pit of this 
war Germany and England both have 
given us amazing hints of what could 
be done with unemployment if the 
nations used their real strength at 
the problem. One of the most bril- 
liant and successful manufacturers 
in Massachusetts, Mr. MclIlwain, set 
himself the task in a seasonal occu- 
pation of steadying the work in his 
factories evenly thru the year, and 
accomplished it. Nationally, we shall 
do no less, if we will begin to pay 
the honest price of using our collec- 
tive strength and intelligence upon 
proper industrial organization rather 
than wasting curselves merely upon 
piebald masses of individuals. Really 
and permanently to help the unem- 
ployed, industry has to be organized 
strictly with reference to life stand- 
ards. Both in method and result the 
first steps have been taken. Clearly 
to recognize this is to accept the 
challenge of unemployment with 
some promise of meeting it. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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collection of independent repub- 
lics, large and small, civilized 
and half barbarous; all under our 
protection against conquest by any 
European power. Only the northern 
coast, east of the Orinoco River, is 
colonized by any foreign nation. 
Here are three colonies, British, 
Dutch and French Guiana, peopled 
with negroes and Asiatic eolies who 
work the plantations, together with 
a thin sprinkling of European set- 
tlers and the wild Indian tribes of 
the interior. British Guiana is the 
largest and most important of these 
three colonies. It looks small on the 
map of South America, and yet it is 
larger than the island of Great Brit- 
ain and the land once in dispute be- 
tween the colony and the neighbor- 
ing republic of Venezuela had an 
area larger than that of England. 
Guiana, like all the rest of South 
America except Brazil, was Spanish 
for many years, But the constant 
wars of Spain with other European 
countries gave an excuse for Dutch 
and French and British adventurers 
to raid the Spanish coasts, and even 
to take advantage of the increasing 
weakness of the Spanish Govern- 
ment to establish permanent settle- 
ments. They were especially attract- 
ed to the Guiana region because it 
was believed that this part of Amer- 
ica was rich in gold. Wild stories 
circulated to the effect that in the 
interior of this country there lived a 
king who covered his skin with gold 
dust, and so was known to the Span- 
ish as El Dorado or “the golden 
one.” Sir Walter Raleigh was the 
most famous of the Englishmen who 
visited Guiana in search of gold, and 
his search was rewarded by the dis- 
covery of a small quantity of the 
precious metal. Spain finally recog- 
nized the Dutch settlements as inde- 
pendent of Spanish dominion, but 
much of the region was still unex- 
plored and no exact boundaries were 
laid down by either Dutch or Span- 
ish. In 1814 the Dutch ceded to the 
British their settlements near the 
Essequibo River, but again with no 
adequate description of the boundary 
between them and the Spanish coun- 
try to the west. In the meantime, a 
general revolution had begun. in 
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Spanish America. After many years 
of fighting the Spanish were forced 


to recognize the independence of 
their colonies in North and South 
America. The boundaries of the Re- 
public of Venezuela were stated to be 
the same as those of the old colony 
of that name, which of course left 
everything as much in the dark as 
before. No one knew at what point 
in the vast wilderness between the 
Essequibo and the Orinoco to draw 
the line of division between the new 
republic and the British colony, and 
the question which was unimpor- 
tant in the early days of exploration 
and settlement became of great im- 
portance as the disputed country be- 
gan to fill up with British and with 
Venezuelans. 

In 1841 the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment protested against the line 
drawn by Schomburgk, the surveyor. 
who had drawn a boundary that 
would have given British Guiana 
most of the land in question. The 
British replied that they had only 
made this survey for convenience and 
that they did not insist upon it as 
necessarily the right one. They of- 
fered the Venezuelans another fron- 
tier which, while retaining most of 
the territory between the British and 
the Venezuelan settlements for Gui- 
ana, would have given the Venezue- 
lans control of both banks of the 
Orinoco River. This offer was not 
accepted, but both parties agreed not 
to fortify any of the disputed coun- 
try. It would, perhaps, have been 
wise of Venezuela to have accepted 
the British offers, whether strictly 
just or not, for while Venezuela was 
weakened by almost continuous revo- 
lution and civil war, the British were 
strengthening their claim by advanc- 
ing their actual settlements to the 
west and by making treaties with 
native Indian tribes. The discovery 
of gold mines by the British made 
them the more eager to gain and 
hold as much of the country as pos- 
sible and proved that the legends of 
the country of “El Dorado” in the 
sixteenth century were not without 
a basis in fact. When the Venezue- 
lans again tried to reach a final set- 
tlement they found the British less 
generous in their terms. Venezuela 
offered to submit the whole question 





to arbitration and appealed to the 
United States to enforce this de- 
mand to arbitrate. The British re 
plied that it was impossible to sub- 
mit to the decision of a court land 
which had been settled by their col- 
onists and that they would only con- 
sent to arbitrate British claims be- 
yond the Schomburgk line. Vene- 
zuela was not strong enough to en- 
force its wishes nor to res’st any 
British demands, however far-reach- 
ing these might be. If the United 
States had not interfered at this 
point, Venezuela could only have sub- 
mitted to superior force. But Presi- 
dent Cleveland decided that the time 
had come to act. In 1895 Congress 
recommended “friendly arbitration” 
as the best way to settle the dispute, 
and in July Mr. Olney, then Secre- 
tary of State, sent a message to the 
British Government insisting that 
the United States was directly in- 
terested in the question and would 
see to it that justice was done to 
Venezuela. 

The reader may be wondering at 
this point how it could be that we 
were ready to quarrel with a power- 
ful empire, with which we were then 
on good terms, to adjust the fron- 
tier of a disorderly little republic a 
thousand miles or more to the south- 
east of Florida. The reason was that 
the United States has undertaken to 
protect the independence of all the 
countries in North and South Amer- 
ica which do not already belong to 
some European nation. This policy 
of ours is known as “the Monroe 
Doctrine,” because it was stated by 
President Monroe in 1823. It is 
strange, but the policy to which we 
appealed in 1896 against Great Brit- 
ain was at first supported by the 
British Government and, to some ex- 
tent, suggested by it. Most of the 
Spanish colonies had won their inde- 
pendence early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but Spain wanted to reconquer 
them and there were other Européan 
nations which would have helped to 
do this in order to discourage any at- 
tempt on the part of their own peo- 
ple to make revolutions against their 
rulers. The British Government did 
not agree to take part in this at- 
tempt to restore the Spanish colo- 
nies, and Canning, who was minister 
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for foreign affairs, suggested that 
it would have a good effect if the 
United States declared against any 
attempt to reconquer the revolted 
colonies. Monroe not only agreed to 
this, but went even further and stat- 
ed it as the permanent policy of the 
United States to regard any inter- 
ference with the Amer- 
ican republics by an 
outside power as “un- 
friendly” to the Unit- 
ed States. Altho the 
causes which led Mon- 
roe to assert his “doc- 
trine” have long passed 
away, his policy is still 
accepted by the coun- 
try and has been car- 
ried, perhaps, beyond 
what was originally 
intended. Secretary 
Olney took it to mean 
that if any European 
nation gained more 
American territory by 
insisting upon a doubt- 
ful boundary it was 
really colonizing coun- 
try which we had un- 
dertaken to protect, 
for “the United States 
is practically sovereign 
on this continent, and 
its fiat is law upon the 
subjects to which it 
confines its interposi- 
tion,” an expansion of 
the ‘Monroe Doctrine 
which made British statesmen gasp. 
Lord S lisbury replied for the Brit- 
ish Government that we had “no 
apparent practical concern” in the 
matter, that boundary disputes had 
nothing to do with the original 
meaning of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
that in any case this doctrine was 
only a policy of the United States 
and not a recognized part of inter- 
national law. President Cleveland 
answered this by laying the whole 
matter before Congress and asking 
for money to support an American 
commission to determine the bound- 
ary. On the first of January, 1896, 
the President appointed on the com- 
mission five very able men: Justice 
Brewer of the Supreme Court; Judge 
Alvey of the Court of Appeals; An- 
drew D. White, who had been Min- 
ister to Germany and to Russia; F. 
R. Coudert, who was American coun- 
sel in the dispute about sealing 
rights in the Bering Sea, and D. C. 
Gilman, who was president of Johns 
Hopkins University. The British 
were angry at our interference, but 
the government heated by Lord 
Salisbury did not allow the situation 
to threaten war. Instead of insisting 
as before that there was “nothing to 
arbitrate,” the British helped the 


Boundary Commission by giving it 
such maps and records as it owned. 
But the commission never finished 
its work. Before it had completed 
marking out the Venezuelan bound- 
ary, the British Government ac- 
cepted arbitration, a court of five 
jurists was selected to hear the evi- 
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dence and the United States with- 
drew from the contest. The arbitra- 
tors worked for many months to 
clear up the puzzling details of the 
boundary situation nd finally 
reached a decision in 1899. A definite 
frontier, accepted by both Venezuela 
and Great Britain, ended an uncer- 
tainty which had existed for cen- 
turies, had been a serious menace to 
peace for at least sixty years and 
might never have been settled with- 
out war if the British Government 
had not valued good relations with 
this country and on our advice ac- 
cepted arbitration. It was decided be- 
fore the arbitrators met that any 
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part of the disputed territory which 
had been settled or administered by 
the British for at least fifty years 
was to belong to British Guiana 
without further question. The rest 
of the country between the Essequibo 
and the Orinoco rivers was divided 
on a basis of practical compromise 
rather than a basis of 
right, because it was 
found impossible to 
settle beyond doubt 
the question of previ- 
ous ownership, Vene- 
zuela gained control 
of the mouth of the 
Orinoco, but most of 
the inland country 
went to British Guia- 
na. These terms fa- 
vored the British more 
than the Venezuelans, 
but they were much 
better than Venezuela 
could have obtained 
without our aid. 
Another crisis had 
been safely ended and 
another victory for ar- 
bitration won; but the 
question of the true 
meaning of the Mon- 
‘roe Doctrine is still an 
open one. When first 
stated it meant only 
the protection of the 
American nations from 
reconquest, but it has 
come to mean a sort of 
protectorate over smaller, weaker 
and more disorderly republics. We 
have in the majority of cases used 
our power only for the protection of 
these nations, as in the Venezuela 
case or when we forced the French 
to withdraw their troops from Mex- 
ico after our Civil War. Sometimes, 
as in Cuba or Santo Domingo, we 
have entered the country to restore 
order or to manage the finances of 
nations unable for the time to do 
these things themselves. Some of the 
South American countries have come 
to feel that they are now able to 
protect themselves and manage all 
of their own affairs, including 
their relations with European pow- 
ers. The time may come when 
there will be a friendly alliance 
of all American peoples to protect 
their common independence and en- 
sure good government and safety for 
the lives and property of foreigners 
everywhere in the new world. One 
thing is certain, the Monroe Doc- 
trine, whether administered by the 
United States alone or by the United 
States in alliance with all the other 
American republics, has nothing to 
fear from friendly England, altho 
that power, of all European peoples, 
is the greatest landholderin America. 
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| oe Chautauqua 
Mildea is as big 
as you make it. 
Primarily it de- 
ifines an attitude 
‘ “| toward life. It 
\ (eo germinated in the 
Ke, mind of a young 
iman who deter- 
=—imined to make 
up for what he thought he had missed 
by lack of the college training of his 
day. His devices for making his own 
life give him a liberal educrtion 
revealed a genius at work. A pas- 
sion for preaching became emphat- 
ically a mission of teaching—show- 
ing how people beyond school age, out- 
of-school people of all classes, might 
make their everyday life a lifelong, in- 
teresting and purposeful school of 
achievement for themselves, their chil- 
dren, their church, their community, 
state and nation. Here was a vital mes- 
sage to America’s experimenters in de- 
mocracy, both men and women, and the 
concrete applications of this Chautau- 
qua Idea, with or without the Chau- 
tauqua label, have amazing, cumula- 
tive, active influence in the American 
life of y. 

The utauqua movement to which 
the Chautauqua Idea gave birth is 
frankly idealistic. It emphasizes the im- 
portance of making a life above merely 
making a living. Whatsoever tends to 
enlarge vision, refine taste, and en- 
noble endeavor it seeks to increase ap- 
petite for, among “the many, not the 
few.” The Chautauqua movement, by 
the way, has disclosed an amount of 
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Under this heading Frank Chapin” 
Bray, the Chautauqua Editor of 
The Independent, will once a 
month present the various aspects 
and applications of that American 
conception of popular education 
for which the name Chautauqua 
has come preeminently to stand. 
He will also give information con- 
cerning the activities of Chau- 
tauqua Institution and of the 
other manifestations of the Chau- 
tauqua Idea thruout the country. 
The Annual Chautauqua Number 
of The Independent will be the 
second issue of June.—THE EDITOR. 




















such hunger even in people considered 
otherwise “well-to-do,” of which cyni- 
cal critics of the materialistic spirit of 
American life would do well to take 
notice. Chautauqua says to all classes 
of people: You can make your life more 
worth while to yourself and to others 
if you will make up your mind to do so. 
The means of doing so are all around 
you day after day. Some of these op- 
portunities were generally overlooked 
until Chautauqua called attention to 
them. There are more of them now 
available than ever before. Chautau- 
qua has no.patent-monopoly of them, 
but is an experienced expert in the de- 
velopment of many of them. Chautau- 
qua’s ideal is to help you to connect 
yourself with what will best serve your 
ideal determined purpose of life. 

It follows that the Chautauqua Idea 
is intensely practical. For on the one 
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hand personal efficiency, we are assured 
nowadays, comes first of alk from the 
spirit in which we tackle out job. And 
on the other hand the Chautauqua 
spirit is not away beyond our reach; 
it gets right down to where we are, on 
the job of life-making. It reminds us 
that by far the largest part of the edu- 
cation any one can have comes from 
experience in life. Education is, indeed, 
a lifelong process, not a finished college- 
factory product. The vast majority of 
persons between the ages of eighteen 
and eighty do not have high-school, col- 
lege or university training. The fortu- 
nate few who have these advantageous 
opportunities of learning about intel- 
lectual tools and how to use them, can 
by no means monopolize them all. More- 
over, it is the use made of the intel- 
lectual tools, out-of-school, thru years 
of after-college life, that counts. 

Now, to the person who feels handi- 
capped Chautauqua says: You are no 
child. Experience in practical life has 
already given you much intellectua) 
discipline and strength, definite knowl- 
edge, seriousness and stedfastness of 
purpose. You have some idea of what you 
would most like to be. Make your own 
little life-university. Get the passion- 
ate and ambitious enthusiasm of “col- 
lege spirit” into it. Come into touch 
with the thousands of like-minded men 
and women possest of that spirit. Edu- 
cation, like present-day religion, is less 
a matter of monumental buildings,. 


‘formulas and creeds than a mode of: 


action, a Way of Life, seven days in| 
every week, fifty-two weeks in every 
year, enriching personality and giving) 
a larger significance to life by a pur- 
poseful succession of achievements. Get | 
busy, on the level of your best moments. ' 
You’ve the will. Chautauqua has proved 
there’s a way. 

Note at this time a distinct change 
of attitude toward what the Chautau- 
qua Idea stands for. Whén you ask a 
university professor now ‘to write or 
speak of his specialty in terms that 
can be understood by Chautauqua- 
minded men and women, does he draw 
himself up to say, “Do I understand 
that you want me to ‘vulgarize’ my 
knowledge?” Hardly. He is much more 
apt to take the request as a compliment 
to knowledge which he has sufficiently 
mastered to be able to interpret to his 
fellow men. In the demand for a type 
of book and publication that shall put 
the knowledge of the professorial spe- 
cialist at the command of the unpro- 
fessorial seeker for knowledge, the in- 
fluence of the Chautauqua Idea has 
been immensely important. It has also 
been a great force in the demand, fairly 
overwhelming in some parts of the 
United States, for multifarious kinds 
of educational service to adult citizens 
by the endowed faculties and equip- 
ment of state universities. Few colleges 
and universities in these days are not 
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subject to some kind of call for “ex- 
tension” work. Within recent years 
witness further the growth of citizens’ 
demands for use of the educational 
equipment of the great public-school 
system, not alone for the children but 
for popular education of adults as well. 

In the developments just mentioned 
one discovers a common earnest striv- 
ing to make investment in educational 
facilities serve all the people where, 
physically and mentally, they live. 
There is today a social sense of the 
need of such accomplishment if democ- 
racy is to be intelligent enough to suc- 
ceed as a national way of life. Years 
ago, however, when the Chautauqua 
Idea came to the handicapped young 
man, it first of all had to do with an 
intimate, individual, personal problem. 
He assumed thut he had the right to 
ask the best authorities, the specialists, 
to tell him in plain English what they 
knew, so that he could make use of it 
himself. He exhorted others to exercize 
the same right. Groups of such special- 
ists and groups of people who wanted 
to learr he brought together for ad- 
dresses, conference, discussion, conver- 
sation, in the democratic open-air life 
of the woods. He insisted on finding 
out what educators thought ought to 
be read in order to gain the outlook of 
the cultivated person, and then he read 
it. In imagination could he not travel 
under the expert guidance of photo- 
graph and printed page and learn as 
much as some people do who go abroad? 

It became an inspiration to realize 
that when once awakened to the possi- 
bility of a really good education in 
belated years, the mature powers de- 
veloped by experience of life were ex- 
traordinarily effective and adaptable to 
the purpose. As a matter of record, that 
inspiration spread to some of the col- 
lege-graduated, who had “finished” and 
atrophied, so to say, but who renewed 
their enthusiasm for educational 
achievement by Chautauqua contact. 
From a new give and take relationship 
out-of-school grew a conception of 
common educational interest and ambi- 
tion between so-called educated and un- 
educated classes of men and women. 

Of all the variations of appeal in the 
Chautauqua Idea perhaps none proves 
persistently stronger than this: You 
intend that your children shall have a 
better education than you had. Will 
they be educated beyond and away 
from you? See that you keep ahead of 
them, as you can if you will only take 
the pains so to do. 

Along with its repeated demonstra- 
tion of the fact in thousands of lives 
that one is never too old to learn, the 
Chautauqua Idea is unique in its con- 
crete grasp of opportunities at hand 
which might otherwise be wasted. If I 
am late in self-discovery, self-discipline, 
self-improvement, there is no time to 
be lost. Chautauqua suggests: The use 
of spare minutes for systematized read- 
ing. Thinking over what one has read. 
Group study of particular subjects 
when practicable. Association with ed- 
ucated persons whenever possible. Con- 
centrated attention upon such inspiring 
and instructive lectures or addresses as 











are available; “follow up” reading on 
these subjects. Observation of the re- 
lations of the daily task to the world’s 
work. And so on. What but the Chau- 
tauqua Idea thus conceived could ever 
have thought of utilizing waste vaca- 
tion by making a delightful open-air 
school out of it—an organized school of 
living on a higher plane than the ordi- 
nary one? Chautauqua seasonal inspira- 
tion for the year’s round of endeavor 
is a characteristically American device 
for combining the ideal and the prac- 
tical. 

If misrepresentation or misapplica- 
tion could have killed the Chautauqua 
Idea it would have expired years ago. 
It vigorously survives because it meets 
a constant need of individuals and so- 
ciety. Its various manifestations, typi- 
cal phenomena of American life, may 
be studied to advantage by readers of 
these pages. 





The alumne of Irving College, Me- 
chanicsburg, Pennsylvania, are raising 
money to secure two Chautauqua Sum- 
mer Schools Scholarships for girls in 
that college. Last summer one of their 
students was awarded such a scholar- 
ship and her experience at Chautauqua 
has resulted in the movement to as- 
sure others of this opportunity. A full 
scholarship costs $50, which covers a 
six-weeks’ course, living expenses in 
cottage dormitory and commons at 
Chautauqua included. Chautauqua 
awards about fifty free full scholar- 
ships and a number of half scholarships 
each year. Independent scholarships 
provided by individuals or organiza- 
tions may be awarded by the donors to 
persons whom they designate. 





Out-of-school home training for chil- 
dren in school has taken the form of 
school credit. in Oregon and elsewhere. 








In the public -chools at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, one unit of credit is given 
for each hour’s home work performed 
daily thruout the term. Six hours’ work 
for pay away from home on every Sat- 
urday in the term may be accepted in 
place of the hour’s work at home. “The 
systematic performance of a home task 
by a child is a training that is of equal, 
if not of more importance, than any les- 
son he may learn at school,” says the 
committee that prepared the plan. 





Instead of favoring the establishment 
of a state university, the Massachusetts 
Board of Education recommended to 
the Legislature the creation of a Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, as a non- 
teaching organization authorized to 
conduct university extension and corre- 
spondence courses, to administer a sys- 
tem of state scholarships and to pro- 
mote the training of school teachers, 
administrators, and supervisors. The 
board also recommended additional state 
scholarships for students needing finan- 
cial assistance. 





Mrs. Frances Willard Munds, elected 
to the State Senate of Arizona, is an 
undergraduate member of the Chautau- 
qua Reading Circle. She has stated that 
her chief desire is to “idealize and spe- 
cialize” on legislation favorable to the 
further uplift of women and children. 
She is working for circulating libraries 
for rural schools, and consolidation of 
such schools where practicable, in order 
that manual training, domestic science 
and kindergarten may be installed. 





During the last session of the Chau- 
tauqua at Wapakoneta, Ohio, the sa- 
loons closed for two hours one day and 
the bartenders joined the business men 
who attended the lecture on “Commu- 
nity Building.” 














CHAUTAUQUA BELIEVES IN GETTING LIKE-MINDED PEOPLE TOGETHER 











THE SUM OF THE WHOLE MATTER 


WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY—FINAL PAPER 


r [ sum of the whole matter 
is this: Reason is the last ar- 
biter; our own reason, our in- 

dividual reason, my reason, nobody’s 
else. There are various sources of 
authority, Bible, or Church, or God, 
but each one must be tested by our 
personal reason before it is believed. 
We are all of us at bottom pure ra- 
tionalists, cannot help being. What 
God is, whether there be a God, we 
must decide by the best reason we 
have. If we are made in the image of 
God that image is in reason, not in 
body; and our little reason can and 
must get some true view of God, just 
as our little, blinking, myopic eyes 
can truly, if imperfectly, descry the 
infinite spangled universe. Reason 
may see faintly, even erringly, but it 
is all we have to guide us. It may 
rest on.custom, tradition, social in- 
heritance, the teachings from child- 
hood of those whom we think possest 
of more knowledge and judgment 
than we, but all our beliefs rest on 
such reason as we have. 

We may travel beyond our reason; 
we may imagine, or guess, or wish, 
but on these we can never rest. 
Poets, to tell a pretty story or point 
a lesson, have invented lovely or 
strange tales of gods and goddesses, 
and what they have told as story 
whole nations have taken as verities 
coming from the fathers who had 
better vision, and made a religion of 
them, and their children have be- 
lieved them true, until wiser men 
have torn away the pomp and gold 
of gay religions and have found the 
true God enshrouded there, and have 
‘worshipped him with Platonist ado- 
ration, or they have found only a 
stock of wood under the gilded ve- 
neer and have burned the wooden 
sham of their faith. It is reason that 
has made them find faith under the 
false finery, or reason that has made 
them despair. It is by reason that 
we too must test the Bible as well as 
the Vedas, Moses as well as Hesiod 
or Zarathustra. If we find in our 
Bible anything of cosmogony or his- 
tory or morals that does not approve 
itself to our reason, we must reject 
it; we cannot help it. That did not, 
could not, come direct from God, but 
came thru fallible men, the frame- 
work and the cord of whose harp 
was constructed:after the fashion of 
their day, and could not sound per- 
fect music. Reason prefers our school 
textbook to our Bible on matters of 
geology and astronomy, sifts Bible 
history by comparison with contem- 
porary records recovered from the 
sands and clay of ancient empires; 
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and reason it is that judges the- 


teachings of Jesus to be superior to 
the sacrificial cult of Leviticus, or 
the cursings of Ezekiel and Amos. 
Our light is better than theirs, for 
our reason has more knowledge, 
more experience, on which to rest. 


REASON FINDS GOD 


The best human reason—I think 
I do not err—whether it looks out- 
ward or inward, finds God. He is in 
nature about us; he is in the reason 
within us. It is not simply that we 
wish to find God, but we find him 
whether we wish it or not. Because 
things are, therefore something al- 
ways was, self-existent, existing 
from the necessity of its own being; 
something, matter or mind, or both, 
filling the vacuity of space, out of in- 
finite ether creating finite atoms and 
worlds, doing it purposely, intelli- 
gently, with infinite power and 
boundless wisdom. We find evidence 
—we can hardly be mistaken—not 
only of creative power but of con- 
stant anticipative foresight, looking 
forward thru processes of develop- 
ment to the higher and highest 
forms of life and intelligence, to 
man; as if there were a Superior, a 
Supreme Power which guided the 
created world. So, in the beginning 
God; and so God thru all the pro- 
cesses of creative evolution; a God 
not only boundless in might and wis- 
dom, but boundlessly Good, his laws 
imposed on man as good as they are 
wise, as beneficent as they are stern. 


BELIEF AND DUTY 


To err about the laws of nature or 
of God is unfortunate, and may be 
calamitous; to disobey them wilfully 
is wrong. Our fallible reason may 
err as to these laws, or as to facts of 
profane or sacred history, but if 
one’s belief is based, tho wrong, on 
the evidence accessible to him, it is 
only of secondary importance to him, 
because the error is intellectual and 
does not affect his moral character; 
and moral excellence or obliquity is 
infinitely more important than right- 
ness or wrongness of mere belief. 
Character before God or man de- 
pends not at all upon what we be- 
lieve, but upon what we do. If Abra- 
ham believed God commanded him 
to slay his son as a sacrifice, his at- 
tempt to do it was an act of supreme 
virtue; but he was in error, for it is 
impossible that a good God could 
have commanded it. It is not su- 
premely important, however desira- 
ble, that any single one of our be- 
liefs in religion should be correct, 


not even our belief in God; but if we 
try to live up to the rule of duty, 
which is love, we shall be acceptable 
to God whether we know anything 
about him or not; and we shall not 
be acceptable to him, no matter how 
correct our knowledge of him, if love 
be wanting. Theology may be the 
queen of sciences, but it is all a mat- 
ter of opinion or belief based on evi- 
dence, as to the value and bearing of 
which good men may differ. It is a 
noble study, worth giving one’s best 
thought to, but the enforcement upon 
one’s soul of the obligation of duty 
until it is natural to do right and im- 
possible to do wrong—here is task, 
here is primacy. 

For the most important of our be- 
liefs, if not absolutely essential, is 
our common belief in God, which in- 
volves belief in the immortal soul 
and the future life. This allows hope 
and impresses duty to live such a 
life of goodness as will make the 
transition happy into the future life. 

Yet, as it appears to me, our pur- 
pose and aim should be to love and 
cultivate goodness for its own sake, 
because it is good, rather than be- 
cause it will secure happiness and 
avoid misery in the future life. In the 
answer to the first question in the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, 
“man’s chief end” may be “to glorify 
God,” but it is hardly “to enjoy him 
forever”; however that may be the 
result. To glorify God is very nearly: 
the same thing as to magnify good- 
ness, for God ‘is infinite goodness. 
That is his ruling quality. To be ut- 
terly, totally good, loving, helpful, 
self-sacrificing, good as the holy God 
is good, to do justly, to love mercy, 
this is to walk humbly before God, 
and this is “man’s chief end”; and 
this the promise of the life that now 
is and of that to come. 


GOD THE FATHER 


I cannot quite agree with those 
who talk much of “coming back to 
Christ” as if it were a new discov- 
ery of the age. It is well to find in 
Christ a revelation of God, also in- 
estimable teaching and example. But 
God is primary, not Jesus, as Paul 
himself would teach us, when he says 
that in the end Christ will give up 
the kingdom to the Father. God is 
quite as loving as Jesus. He holds no 
anger to be appeased. His fatherly 
love can hardly need any sacrifice to 
remove his anger. His attitude to us 
is that of a father, not of a jealous 
judge who rules under law which in- 
fallibly exacts penalty for every of- 
fense. I cannot but believe that mod- 
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ern theology has made too much of 
the atonement, much more than the 
Bible makes of it under the figures 
either of sacrifice or redemption. 
With Paul the great thing was the 
resurrection, more than the atone- 
ment. He makes much, to be sure, of 
the atonement, that is, Christ’s death 
for us, but it is always huper, for, in 
our behalf, not anti, instead of, in 
substitution. We know certainly, be- 
yond historic doubt, that Jesus has 
revealed to us God, our Father, and 
the rule of life in the spirit, not in 
any forms or rituals, and the eternal 
life; also that his teaching of God and 
duty has been of mighty saving in- 
fluences and that is enough; and if 
there be more in the counsels of God 
that made his death especially im- 
portant, because otherwise “die he or 
justice must,” in “rigid satisfaction, 
death for death,” this we may prop- 
erly leave in the counsels of God, who 
only knows, where our merits and 
our frailties in equal trust repose, 
the bosom of our Father and our 
God. 


THE ESSENCE OF CONVERSION 


There are those who will see a re- 
ligious danger in the slipping away 
from the former views as to the su- 
preme authority of the written word 
of God. There is such danger. There 
are those who will conclude that if 
the outposts of faith are withdrawn 
the whole fortress is lost. Their 
alarm we cannot help. If they have 
had the essence of Christianity, the 
love of God and man, their own faith 
will not perish. I think a clearer un- 
derstanding of what Christianity 
really is, and the removal of its dubi- 
ous theological defenses added to the 
simple gospel, as the Jews “fenced” 
the Law, will help not a few to 
choose the Christian life, And at any 
rate we ought not to hesitate to seek 
and proclaim what our best study 
believes to be true, out of any fear 
that the result will endanger our 
faith or that of others. Truth will 
prevail, and truth will be safe. 

I find in the Old Testament, and 
therefore where I would not expect 
it, the clearest, the most philosoph- 
ical, explanation of the transition by 
which the man who has sinned 
passes into the divine life. In vision 
Isaiah saw Jehovah on his throne, 
and he heard the seraphim about the 
throne cry, “Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord God of hosts.” That is, being 
interpreted, he was overwhelmed by 
the thought of the infinite sanctity 
of God, in whom holiness is supreme 
over every other attribute. He had a 
view of how beautiful and how aw- 
ful goodness is, and of the God who 
loves and will support and crown 
goodness, and who hates and will op- 








pose and crush wrong. The effect on 
him of this vision of the holy God 
was to make Isaiah look inward on 
himself and see his own failure to 
meet the faultless glory of such holi- 
ness, and he cried, “Wo is me, for I 
am undone, for I am a man of un- 
clean lips, and I dwell in the midst 
of a people of unclean lips; for mine 
eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 
Hosts.” That being interpreted is 
that a serious consideration of the 


_ infinite beauty and majesty of the 


goodness of God stirs the self-con- 
victed soul to confess and repent of 
its sins, for “the goodness of God 
leadeth to repentance.” So repent- 
ance is the second stage in the ex- 
perience of conversion. The vision of 
Isaiah continues: “Then flew one of 
the seraphim unto me, having a live 
coal in his hand which he had taken 
with the tongs from off the altar, 
and he laid it upon my mouth, say- 
ing, ‘Lo, this hath touched thy lips, 
and thine iniquity is taken away, and 
thy sin purged.’” This third step fol- 
lows and must follow, if God is good, 
the pardoning word heard and joy- 
fully accepted. This we call faith, 
faith in the present and instant love 
and forgiveness of God. The Old Tes- 
tament speaks of the coal from the 
altar of sacrifice, but the New Testa- 
ment says that “the blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all 
sin”; yet it is all faith in God’s 
mercy, thru which we, as well as the 
elders, obtain a good report. But this 
third step does not conclude the vis- 
ion or the experience of the for- 
given soul; for the prophet con- 
tinues: “And I heard a voice saying, 
Whom shall I send and who will go 
for us? Then said I, Here am I; 
Lord, send me.” The soul that has a 
convincing sense of the splendor of 
the spotless goodness of God, that has 
then repented of sin, and then has the 
assurance of faith in the forgiveness 
and love of God, cannot fail to hear 
God’s call, and the cry of a suffering 
and erring world for help on errands 
of mercy. He will give himself to fel- 
low-service with Christ; and this is 
the final and completing stage in the 
process of conversion, what we call 
consecration, which is love regnant 
if not yet perfected in the soul, love 
sacrificial and conqueror over life or 
death, the fairest word, whether for 
man or angel, in the bright lexicon 
of love. 


THE WILL TO BE GOOD 


I have used the word conversion, 
a word not soon to go out of use. It 
designates the critical experience 
which every one must have possest 
who would live a worthy life. It has 
all these elements of religious ex- 
perience, the vision of the beauty of 








goodness, sorrow for the wrong that 
has been done, assurance of the lov- 
ing mercy of God, and the will to 
live the life which goodness and the 
God of Goodness require. One need 
not know when the will so to live be- 
comes first conscious; it may have 
grown in the child thru his earliest 
education, or it may have come later 
through a deep conflict and convul- 
sion of the soul; but at some time it 
must begin to rule the man. One ele- 
ment or another may predominate in 
the experience, perhaps an over- 
whelming conviction of sin, with a 
sudden light driving gway the gloom; 
or it may be that a sense of the love 
of God in Jesus Christ will so flood 
the soul that faith is swallowed up in 
victory; or it may be that a serious 
and yet passionless resolve may set- 
tle quietly on the soul to live a 
worthy and useful life—whatever 
the form of the experience may be it 
will finally settle into the conscious 
determination to the love and service 
of Being in General, that is, to God 
and man. And such a will, shown in 
life, is the crown of life, whether it 
appears under the Christian dispen- 
sation, or the older Jewish, or blos- 
soms in the less favored soil of some 
pagan faith or some dubitant philos- 
ophy. 
“WHAT SHALL I DO TO BE SAVED?” 


Why do not preachers and Sunday 
school teachers understand how to 
make it clear to their hearers or 
their scholars just what it is thus to 
become a Christian? It is the most 
important thing to be taught in a 
Bible school or a theological semi- 
nary ;. but I do not think that I was 
properly taught it. My experience 
was that of many, I believe, who 
have been told they ought to become 
Christians, and who wish it, but who 
have not been told just exactly, in 
plain terms, what they must do about 
it. They get the idea that they must 
wait till it comes; or when they have 
asked, “What must I do to be 
saved?” they have heard the blind 
answer, “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved.” But 
what is it, they have asked, to be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus, and how 
shall I go about it? I think that an- 
swer about the most unintelligible 
that can be given in these days. It 
had a more definite meaning when 
Paul said it. 

I remember how the importance of 
having a clear answer to that ques- 
tion was first imprest upon me. It 
was in the first year after my gradu- 
ation from the theological seminary 
that, shortly before the opening of 
the Civil War, I had charge of two 
churches in the troubled state of 
Kansas. The whole population of the 
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village where I lived was employed 
in cutting lumber from the neigh- 
boring Indian reserve. One day the 
older Methodist minister and myself 
were suddenly called to visit a man 
who had been hurt by the falling of 
a tree and had but a few hours to 
live. He was presumably of the reck- 
less, profane class, but yet no unbe- 
liever, and desperately wanted to 
make his peace with God during the 
very brief remaining period of pro- 
bation. The older minister talked 
and prayed with him, but it did not 
seem to me that he had given any 
clear instruction. Then it came my 
turn, and the best I knew I said, but 
I went away sad at heart, for I felt 
that I had not said that something 
that ought to have been said. 

What should be said? That, I 
think, which should be said to a lit- 
tle innocent child that knows very 
little of sin, and that same which 
should be said to the experienced 
man of this selfish world. The child 
should be told that God is good, that 


God loves good children, that God 
will love him if he is good, that Je- 
sus was good and loved little chil- 
dren, and that he died to help them 
be good and go to heaven; and then 
the child should be urged and per- 
suaded—and the persuasion will not 
be difficult—to promise before God 
that he will try as long as he lives to 
be good, to please God, for God will 
love him and help him. That is all 
that is essential, but it must be fol- 
lowed up, that the purpose may not 
be forgotten, and that goodness may 
grow into a habit. That is all that is 
needed for the older people that they 
may be converted and become as lit- 
tle children. I should have told that 
lumberman—I hope I did substan- 
tially if imperfectly—that he knew, 
and God knew, that he had not lived 
a good and pure life, but that God is 
not resentful but very merciful and 
forgiving; and that before he went 
to meet his God he should follow me 
in a prayer of repentance and in the 
pledge before God that if his life 


were preserved, or in the brief frac- 
tion of it left, he would forsake sin 
and live in such a way as would 
please God, and that if he did this 
earnestly, he might now die happy 
in the faith that the Heavenly Father 
who loves the returning prodigal will 
forgive him and receive him even as 
the penitent thief was received into 
Paradise. “csv © we watdeba Aha - 

That is all I know. It is the 
simple gospel of Jesus Christ, as he 
taught it to sinful men and women, 
who heard him gladly. And I believe 
that such faithful teaching to our 
children will give us purer and more 
intelligent Christians than will be 
gathered in by the excitement of 
septennial revivals. The revival is 
not bad when needed, but how much 
better that quietness of thought 
which offers the prayer: 


Oh give to me, made lowly wise 

The spirit of yo peernpe f 

The confidence of reason gi 

And in the light of love thy | rn let 
me live. 








THE WORD 
BY M. E. M. DAVIS 





What wilt thou say at the Questioning, 
Oh, Land who sittest between the seas? 


Shall trumpet their splendid destinies? 
For, one will speak of the birth of Time 

In the lap of his robe, mayhap; and one 
Will tell of his craft that scorched the rime, 

Or chilled the fire of the primal sun. 


“Many feet pass over me, 
From sunrise ocean to sunset sea, 
Coming, going, ‘ 
—And all are free. 
This will I say at the Questioning.” 








What word, when master, and lord, and king. 


But, these by their battleships will walk, 
Those thru their busy marts will stride; 
While all, with jostling tongues, will talk 
Of growing power and rightful pride. 
Then, thou, what word wilt thou speak, dear Heart, 
When thou comest forth to the Questioning, 
And Conquest, Learning, Science, Art, 
Laughing loudly, the Nations sing? 


“Peace, dolt! Is Freedom a paltry thing? 
Many feet pass over me, 
From sunrise ocean to sunset sea, 
Coming, going, 
—And all are free. 
Thus will I answer, when lord and king 
Their power, and wisdom, and glory, sing. 
And, as far as the heavens my Word shall ring, 
My great, glad Word! at the Questioning.” 


Nay, the Soldier will shout his battle-cries, 
And show on his breast a thousand scars: 
His voice on the blowing wind will rise, 
The bugle-blast of a thousand wars. 
The Master will boast of his pillared halls, 
Carved and wroughten by cunning hands; 
The Chief, enthroned on his world-old walls, 
Will cry aloud of his conquered lands. 





“Many feet pass over me, 
From sunset ocean to sunrise sea, 
Coming, going, 
—And all are free. 
This will I say at the Questioning.” 
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The New 
Books 


JAPAN TO AMERICA 


Japan’s Message to America, edited 
by Naoichi Masaoka, is a symposium 
by thirty-five of Japan’s most repre- 
sentative men of affairs. It is designed 
to explain the friendliness of Japan to 
the United States. 

As might be expected, a feeling of 
sadness and wonderment runs thru al- 
most every article that the Japanese 
attitude toward the United States 
seems to be so misunderstood, and that 
all Japanese efforts to bring about a 
better understanding are so indifferent 
to us. 

There is nothing more certain in in- 
ternational relations than that next to 
the preservation of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, Japan’s one desire is to culti- 
vate closer relations with the United 
States. Again and again she has gone 
out of her way to show her gratitude 
and good will. Not long ago the Em- 
peror donated $25,000 to the American 
Hospital of Tokyo, an almost unprece- 
dented act of Imperial favor. But tho 
we accept all these proffers of friend- 
ship as a matter of course, our people 
go right on insulting Japan with su- 
preme indifference to the consequences. 
Indeed indications are multiplying that 
Japan is at last beginning to think that 
America does not prize her friendship. 

This little book ought to touch the 
heart of the American people. We wish 
it could be put into the hands of every 
American editor and every legislator 
and executive, whether national, state 
or municipal, who is called upon to 
deal with the Japanese problem. 

It is time for the United States to 
adopt a new Oriental policy. Has Eu- 
rope no lessons for us now? 


Japan to America, edited by Naoichi 
Masaoka. New York: Putnam. $1.25. 


THE DEATH OF A NOBODY 

Like a pebble this insignificant in- 
cident, The Death of a Nobody, is 
tossed into Nobody’s circle and ripples 
of odd musings, of mind-twists stretch 
in every direction. In this curious com- 
mingling of abstract philosophy with 
detail, Jules Romains has done en ar- 
resting piece of work which has found 
able translators. He makes the group, 
not the individual, his theme—the 
group as an entity—but in the same 
breath he demonstrates with enthusi- 
asm how far, how unbelievably far 
the reach of the individual extends. 
The delicacy of his analysis of group 
psychology is joined with that pene- 
trating simplicity of phrase and meta- 
phor by which the French make homely 
things precious in the telling. Consider 
the stopping of a diligence: 


The inside of the carriage remained mo- 
tionless, trying to preserve its life un- 



























NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


Y make an irresistible appeal ; 
to the palate. These be- | 
witching dessert confec- 

tions are made for the joyful 
occasion, the social gather- | 
ing, the feast. 








ANOLA—Delicious wafers [F) 
of chocolate-flavored good- [7 | 
ness; crisp baking outside, } 
smooth cream filing inside, 
chocolate-flavored through- 
out. The taste is unique, 
the form is inviting, and the 
occasions upon which they 
can be appropriately served 
are without number. 
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ADORA—Another dessert 
confection invariably popu- 
lar with the hostess. These 
little wafers are pleasing to 
look upon, entrancing to 
the taste, whether served 
with dessert or eaten as a 
confection. 
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FESTINO—Their resem- 
blance to an actual almond 


is mostattractive. FESTINO 
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conceals beneath the deli- ih 
cate shells an enticing le} 
sweetened, almond- |# 
flavored filling. ; 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 








AN ILLUSTRATION OF SOME OF THE DIFFERENOES 
KING JAMES VERSION 1611 1 Cor. 15:33 AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION gor 


88 Be not deceived: evil communica- | 383 Be not deceived: evil companion- 
tions corrupt good manners. ships corrupt good morals. 


THE AMERICAN *i 
«ci. STANDARD BIBLE 


ld Bible that we have always used, but it gives the exact meaning of the 
pda ene in the hese of today instead of that used three hundred years ago. 


“4The best transiation of the Scriptures In the English Language.”’ 
Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American Standard, or write for Free Booklet to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381U, Fourth Ave. (Cor. 27th St.) New York 
Publishers for the American Revision Committee—Bible Publishers for over Fifty Years 
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TEACHERS 


We have prepared interesting literature telling how The Independent is being used as a 
text-book in schools thruout the land in connection with English, Current History and Civil 
Government classes. Mailed free on request. The Independent, 119 West goth St., New York. 
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The Ideal 


silently and accurately. 


and call up “The Dictaphone.” 
directory, write to the 








“Private Secretary’ 


Suite 1321A Woolworth Building, 
Stores in the Principal Cities 

Official Dictating Machine of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
“YOUR DAY’S WORK”’—a book we should like to send you. 


ACGISTERED 





ALONE in your office, inspiration never escapes you. It may be a letter, a 
memorandum to your assistant, a confirmation of a telephone call, or, perhaps, 
a memorandum to yourself as a reminder, but the Dictaphone gets it all, instantly, 


Your train of thought, your flow of language is never chilled, never choked by the con- 
sciousness of the stenographer's presence. The Dictaphone never asks youto repeat, 
never suggests that you talk slower when you wax enthusiastic and dictate rapidly. 


And your letters are transcribed quicker, better, more accurately and at less cost. 


Demonstration in your own office on your own work. Reach for your telephone 
If you don’t find that address in your telephone 


DIC TAPAVNE 


New York 
Dealers Everywhere 








CLERGYMEN out of employment or inca- 
pacitated for regular pastorate can make $10- 
$20 per day. Honorable employment and work 
for which they are particularly adapted. 


(No book peddling proposition) 


C. E. SMITH & COMPANY 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








Imperial Sanitary Floor 


Put on Like Plaster—Wears Like Iron 


It is a composition material, easily applied in plistic form 
over old or new wood, fron, concrete, or other solid founda- 
tion—l.aid % to % in. thick—Dves not crack, peel or come 
loose f om the found ition. 

It presents a continuous, fine grained, smooth, non- 

slippery surface, practically a seamless tile—No crack, 

crevice or joint for the accumulation of grease, dirt or 

mvisture—Is noiseless and does not fatigue. 

The Best Floor 
for Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, Laundry, Porch, Garage, 
Restaurant, Theater, Hotel, Office Building Railroad Station, 
Hospital—all places where a beautiful, substantial and foo:- 
easy floer is desired. 
Your choice af several practical colors 
Fuil in formation and sample FREE on request 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY, 16 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


On the Market Six Years 

















Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your Food ? 


A leading medical authority says: 

‘*A poor refrigerator means not only 
wasted ice but often wasted lives 
from spoiled food.’ Read what 
physicians and others say about 
wonderful ice-saving and health 
protection the Monroe affords. 








Th- Monroe food compartments are 
Genuine Solid Porcelain ware 
—in one piece—over an inch 
thick—every corner rounded. 
Not cheap porcelain-enamel on 
metal base—but one piece of white 
unbreakable porcelain ware which can 
be easily kept free of germs—no cracks, 
joints, or corners—nothing to break or 
chip. 

30 Days Trial—Cash or Credit 

‘old direct from factory at factorv 
price. Freight paid and all money back 
if not absolutely satisfactory. 


CHE Monro Aroe | |. 





“Using about one- 
third the ice the others 
did."" T. G. Mackie, 
New Orleans. 


“Cut ice bills from 
to $8."" T.W. Wil- 
liams, Milwaukee. 

“Reduced ice bills 
nearly 40 per cent.’’ 
Dr.B. H. Wells, South- 
port, Conn. 

“Much more ec- 
onomical than any 
other of several I have 
had.’ Dr.O. B.Shreve, 
Salem, Mass. 

“*Saved about 50 Ibs. 
of ice per day over an- 
other make of same 
size." W. M. Rieke, 
Paducah. Ky. 

“An ice saver, a 
germ preventor, hence 
a health preserver to 
any family.’’ Dr.Chas. 
Hupe, Lafayette, Ind. 
**Economical in use 
of ice: and preserving 
n best manner articles 
placed in it."" Dr. R. 
E. Starkweather, 
ne ae Ills. 


Send at 
once for ‘Free Book 
about refrigerators 

It tells you how to se- 
lect the home refriger- 
ator—how to keep food 
longer wi hout spoil- 
ing—how to cut down 
ice bills—how to guard 
against sickness—doc- 
tor’s bills. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co. 


(Established 1868) 


Sta. 27b, Lockland, O. 











changed. But it felt abashed. The noise 
and movement, in withdrawing from it, 
had left it high and dry; it had lost its 
balance, and toppled sideways like a 
stranded hull. 

The translators in their lucid dedica- 
tory preface “can conceive M. Jules 
Romains having an influence upon a 
few—a few who may influence others.” 
That would seem sure, for he has given 
fiction a new focus. 


The Death of a Nobody, by Jules 
Romains, translated by Desmond 
MacCarthy and Sydney Waterlow. 
Huebsch. $1.25. 


OLD KINDERHOOK 


With a loving compilation of much 
rare material Rev. Edward A. Collier, 
D.D., in A History of Old Kinderhook, 
has created a handsome volume which 
tells the story of “that part of Albany 
County which touches the river where 
the ‘Half Moon’ of Hendrik Hudson 
dropt anchor furthest north.” It was 
from the children playing on the shore 
that the place got its name of “Chil- 
dren’s Corner,” or Kinder Hoek. The 
town is now in Columbia County and 
does not touch the river at all. It has 
a long roll of illustrious citiz:ns and fa- 
mous homes, and Dr. Collier, who has 
been for half a century the honored 
pastor of the Reformed Church, tells 
the tale of local life with clearness and 
charm. Lindenwold, the spacious and 
beautiful home of Martin Van Buren, 
where Washington Irving often visited, 
and where he found the character of 
Ichabod Crane, is one of Kinderhook’s 
most cherished possessions. The village 
was also the home of the retiring Gov- 
ernor of New York, Hon. Martin H. 
Glynn, and we may be pardoned for 
adding that the first newspaper owned 
by the President of The Independent 
was The Kinderhook Advertiser, which 
had a weekly circulation of five hundred 
copies, but in whose editorial and me- 
chanical production its owner enjoyed 
some of the most thrilling experiences 
of his _ 


History of Old Kinderhook, by 
fawand A. Collier. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $5. 


THE GENERAL EDUCATION 
BOARD 


The General Education Board is the 
corporation endowed by Mr. Rockefel- 
ler to aid education. It is under a well- 
chosen board of directors, and it pos- 
sesses a productive fund of $34,000,000, 
which in the last fiscal year produced 
an income of $2,417,079. Since the first 
gift to it twelve years ago of $1,000,- 
000, according to its own account of its 
activities published by the board, it 
has expended $15,894,365, of which all, 
except $304,795 for operating expenses, 
has been given to education, and of this 
$13,253,666 has been presented outright 
to universities, colleges and medical 
schools. The rest has gone to rural edu- 
cation, mostly in the South. The pres- 
ent volume gives briefly the history of 
the board, its charter, and its service 
in education, particularly in the South, 
and in agriculture. In its corn and can- 
ning clubs, by prizes as well as instruc- 
tion, it teaches boys and girls better 
methods of agriculture. It is a splendid 
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work which is thus carried on. We 
have also the account of the fine work 
done in medical research, and the 
list of large gifts given to colleges, these 
always on condition of perhaps three 
times as much in private benefactions. 
And this is one of the chief foundations 
of which some people are so suspicious, 
dreading lest somehow they will either 
enslave the institutions or will enslave 
labor thru their large blocks of stock 
held in steel, oil and other corpora- 
tions. Yet their work is open to the 
eyes of all, their doings fully published 
and their service patent to men and 
boys. The fifty illustrations in the book 
will interest and instruct any one who 
wants to learn how to make three big 
ears of corn grow where only one grew 
before. 


The General Education Board. New 
York: 26 Broadway. 


A PERUVIAN ROMANCE 


Old and New Peru are skilfully blended 
in The Bride of the Sun by Gaston Le- 
roux. He has woven a tapestry of Indian 
legends, modern commerce, palaces and 
altars of the Incas, revolution, geography, 
and adventure, of a highly-colored and in- 
tricate pattern. 

McBride, Nast. $1.25. 


LABOR AND THE CHURCH 
Craig S. Thoms’ examination of the re- 
lation of the workingman’s relation to the 
Church and Christianity in The Working- 
man’s Christ is an _ interpretation of 
Christ’s life and message in terms of pres- 
ent social strivings. It is earnest, thought- 
ful, convincing. 
Dodd, Mead. $1.25. 
THE TENTH CHANCE 
The quest for adventurous setting carries 
that prolific writer, Harold Bindloss, out 
upon the North Sea in the exciting tale of 
an ex-mate of a Pacific liner who, all for 
the love of one fair maid—not so irresist- 
ible to unprejudiced susceptibilities—stakes 
his all in a venture to probe The Secret of 
the Reef. Home the conquering hero comes 
bringing a water-logged casket of lead and 
carrying away the maiden’s heart. 
Stokes. $1.30. 


KEEPING JACK FROM BEING DULL 
' Henry S. Curtis is an authority on the 
subject of Hducation Through Play, the 
first of a series of books by him dealing 
with child culture. Restricting its discus- 
sion of play to that of the school and leav- 
ing the public, open playground and the 
element of play in the home for future con- 
sideration, he gives not only the practical 
suggestions of many years’ study here and 
abroad, but deals as well with the entire 
psychological and sociological import of 
child play. 

Macmillan. $1.25. 


GENIUS 

Schopenhauer’s dictum that genius is sim- 
ply the completest objectivity and Goethe’s 
observation that the one distinctive 
thing required of genius is the love of truth 
are accepted as the final criteria of genius 
by Dr. Hermann Tiirck in his lectures pub- 
lished under the title The Man of Genius. 
The author does not make an analysis of 
genius, but applies the canons of various 
philosophers to a large number of great 
men, and to the three aspects of life—the 
esthetic, the intellectual and the practical. 


Macmillan. $4. 


HAUPTMANN THE SYMBOLIST 


The fifth volume of the translation of 
the Dramatic Works of Gerhart Haupt- 
mann edited by Professor Lewisohn of 
Ohio State contains three plays that would 
keep a Hauptmann Society busy all winter 
at interpretation. Even those who profess 
a clear comprehension of the meaning of 
“The Sunken Bell” or “Hanele’s Assump- 
tion” may without humiliation confess 
themselves baffled by “And Pippa Dances” 
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—and this is the Mark 
on the Lamps that light 
the Exposition 


MAZDA 


“Not the name of a thing bat the mark of a Seruwe” 


You have long recégnized in that word 
MAZDA etched upon a lamp the Mark 
of that far-reaching scientific Service or- 
ganized to investizate the problems of 
better lighting and to supply new ideas, 
new methods and new materials to the 

manufacturers of MAZDA Lamps. 
But here at the Panama-Pacific Exposition you 
will find a MAZDA exhibit that will give 
you a tangible idea of what MAZDA Ser- 
vice does and is—how, by its service to 
the lamp makers, it steadily brings 
more light into your home at less 
cost > and why the Exposition 
chosé the MAZDA Lamp for its 

illumination, 
GENERAL 
LECTRIC COMPANY , | 
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report as to patentability. 
vertised for sale at our expense in Man- 
ufacturers’ Journals. 





American or 
Wood- 


WANTED SUPERINTENDENT, 


English, of gentleman's estate. 
stock, Conn.; married, under 35 years. Thorough 
experience in poultry raising, care of grounds, 
roads, trees, including apple trees. Must be gener- 
ally useful. Best of references as to character, s8o- 
briety and experience. Reply by mail C. W. 
BOWEN, 5 East Sixty-third St., New York. 
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Marine Engine + im 

marine motors from upwards, one to six cylinders, 
Gray Motor Co., 356 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mi 


fatal ay. Free. Also Gray 
showing full line of 2and 4cycle 





ROWN’ 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 


For the Voice 


Promptly relieve coughs, irrita- 
tion or soreness of the throat. 
Used throughout the world by 
prominent public speakers and 
singers. The standard remedy for 
throat troubles. 

Convenient and effective and perfectly 
safe to use freely. Contain no opiates-- 
will not affect the appetite or digestion. 

Sold only in Boxes--never in bulk. 
, 0c, and $1.00, Sample F 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON Boston, M: 
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“What Will Be the Result of the War?” 


President John A. Marquis of Coe Coons 

lowa, has written for us two articles o 

the Allo The jee will be subtitled, ” if 
Allies Win and the second “ If Germany 
Wins.” 


“The Girl and The College: Does It 
Increase or Decrease Home Efficiency ?”” 


President Anna J. McKeag of Wilson College 
has written for usan “article dealing with this 
most import: 


These articles are only three of 
which will be published in The Presb: 
Banner during the next few yo 
these articles, there will also be 

many i ing, wholesome aston. 


In order to place The Banner quickly 
into 25,000 more homes we will mail 

issues of the @ paper to any address 
for 25c or 26 issues for 40c. 





the many 
erian 


sides 


The Presbyterian Ronnte soguiasty calle Ser 


5c each copy or $2.00 each year. 


The 


Presbyterian Banner 
An Illustrated Home Paper 


2130 MARTIN BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENN. 














or “Schluck and Jau.” The third play of 
this volume, “Charlemagne’s Hostage,” a 
legendary drama in verse, is still less known 
to America than the other two. 


Huebsch. $1.50. 


THIRTEEN ECCENTRICS 


Not for legal talent nor for judicial emi- 
nence so much as for strange kinks of 
character have the men whose lives make 
up the theme of Some Old Scots Judges, 
by W. Forbes Gray, been chosen. Scottish 
judges when Pretender fought for a 
throne, when Wordsworth’s literary revo- 
lution was in swing, when Napoleon’s ves- 
sels were held prizes before courts of ad- 
miralty, these thirteen men in gown and 
wig, from Lord Kames down to Lord Jef- 
frey, show vividly the life of Edinburgh. 

Dutton. $3. 


A TALE OF DUKES AND PRINCES 


An anonymous author who writes such 
heresy as “the fad for feminine emancipa- 
tion has become the most dangerous craze 
the world has ever known,” and who de- 
scribes costumes with all the detail of a 
fashion paper, is self-betrayed as a mere 
man. But realistic pictures of the Russian 
nobility do su in forcing themselves 
thru the engulfing adjectives which quite 
logically follow in the wake of a golden- 
haired, blue-eyed heroine, who is compara- 
ble only to a Moonglade, and the bold, bad 
beauty who acts as a foil to her pure love- 
liness. 

Harpers. $1.35. 


THE SPIRIT OF A LAND 

California the Wonderful, by Edwin 
Markham, is neither history nor scenic 
summary of “the land that stretches from 
redwood to cactus.” It is rather an attempt 
to put between book covers something of 
the spirit, of the atmosphere, of California, 
something of the glorious adventuring and 
happy deeds of Californians. As such it 
borrows from the methods and the means 
of the historian, the traveler, the poet, and 
the man of vision. Altogether it is a book 
well worth reading, one which sketches 
moods and fills the sketches in with facts 
to hold the mood firm-fixed 


Hearst’s International Library. $2.50. 


ITALY’S FRIENDS AND ENEMIES 


From 1903 to 1909 Italian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Tommaso Tittoni 
laid the foundations of the Italian policy 
which continued unaltered until the out- 
break of the European war. Italy’s Foreign 
and Colonial Policy, a compilation of Sen- 
ator Tittoni’s official speeches, translated 
by. Baron Bernardo Quaranta di San Sev- 
erino, shows clearly the growth of the con- 
viction that Italy’s economic and political 
safety demanded strict loyalty to the Triple 
Alliance together with a sincere friendship 
for England and France—and reflects, as 
clearly, the growing distaste of the elec- 
torate for all alliances with Italy’s old 
enemy, Austria. 

Dutton. $2.50. 


A PLAIN MAN AND HIS LIFE 


The Life of a Citizen at Home and 
Abroad, by J. Augustus Johnson, formerly 
United States Consul General for Syria, 
has a double value of general interest and 
timeliness. It is the story of a man who 
was not great, written first for his own 
children, but, as well, for the children of 
other men not great, told in simple, 
straightforward fashion with the instinct- 
ive humor of the American man of action. 
Its especial timeliness lies in its picture 
of the Ottoman Empire in former adminis- 
trative and international crises which re- 
sembles markedly the Turkey of today. 

Vail-Ballou Press. $2. 


LIFE IN A LONDON SUBURB 


Frank Swinnerton is a writer who faces 
life as it is and who understands human 
relations and human emotions. He recog- 
nizes that the family is the center of mod- 
ern life, but sees clearly that the man who 
eannot conform to its laws is. destined to 
heart rendings and failure. His On the 
Staircase is one of the most remarkable and 
ablest books that have appeared in many 








MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts 











NE Ww 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 it) iT) A 2.00 ih) 3.00 oe it 
00 oe oe oe 2.50 Li} 4, Lid ee 
oo 0COU* - "3.00t05.00° 450" “ 
Total 600 Outside Rooms 

All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellente 


LET’S LIVE 


in tae BIG PINE WOODS 
irs HEALTH rs COMFORT rs PLEASURE 


PINE TREE INN, LAKEHURST, N. J. 


tour. May-June. Expositions San 
Worth- While Francisco and San —, Grand 
Canyon, Ariz. 7 Yosemite, Yellowstone Park. Refs. 
Miss M. B. Rudd, Norwich, Ct. 


CALIFORNIA 1915. Zovs® Fsten. 
@ stone, Panama 
Canal, Grand Canyon and California Expositions. 
Trains going in May, June, July and August. 
Prices $193.50 up. Organizers wanted. 
DELTA TOURS 
202 Woodward Bldg. Washington D.C. 


"ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
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CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y¥. 





We assist in preparing lec- 
tures, ———, essays, de- 

— « pers, special 
articl Ay xpert service, 


AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 


WANTED 21, °ts fs cur Great Nationgl Adv. Cam. 


help, Write atonce 
to Newberry Co.. Inc.. E 202 Peoria St., Chicago. U.S. A. 


A small number of nerve-racked women may 
find a pleasant restful home, with the most 
thoughtful care of two experienced n--ses, in 
Litchfield County, Connecticut, by addressing a 
sae to The Ranch, care The Independent, New 

ork. 


FOR SALE: Modern 6-room bungalow 


® and 5 or ro acres of land 
on trolley three and one-half miles from this city. 
Good fruit and vegetable ‘and. 


GARDEN STATE FARMS CO., Bridgeton, New Jersey 














‘CIVICS TEACHERS 


should write for our 16-page booklet called 
“‘How To Use The Independent In The 
Teaching of Civics.” It is free. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


119 West Fortieth Street. New York 
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a day. It is admirably written and paints 
the perplexities, the struggles and the 
yearnings of a little group in a London 
suburb realistically and with force. 


ran. $1.25. 


ARISTOCRACY AND DEMOCRACY ALLIED 
One cannot merely watch the progress 
of events in reading Blue Blood and Red: 
the drama is too intense, the actors too 
real. It forces one into the passionate 
struggle to equalize the love-equation of 
a man and woman of rare potentialities. 
There are other problems, but to an un- 
usual degree Geoffry Corson has fitted them 
into a well-balanced whole, in which the 
striking note in each scene and the touch 
that vivifies each personality show careful 
workmanship. 
Holt. $1.35. 


A BOOKMA.’S WINDOWS 


Neither essays nor tale nor incidents 
conjoined is J. H. Yoxall’s The Villa for 
Coelebs, which began in contributions to 
the Spectator and the bo ery Magazine. 
It is rather the sum of all, a novel total 
with a unique charm. An old bookman of 
London, full of the scholar’s petulance at 
all things crude and empty, invests the 
villa of the new-wed Coelebs with a half- 
symbolistic significance—as if the past and 
present and the infinite centered round it, 
controlling, whimsically, the lives within. 


Dutton. $2. 


THE WAR IN TERMS OF FAITH 

Preacher and layman Henry A. Stim- 
son has collected a few sermons un- 
der the title While the War Rages, 
which seek to evolve from the chaotic con- 
flict such germs of good as patriotism, the 
dawn of a new democracy, a new radicalism 
and a new ethics, with a promise of a saner 
civilization. The book is possest of a firm 
optimism that is cheering even tho one hes- 
itates to believe with the author that “the 
world is going to demand truth and hon- 
esty, and purity, even of politicians and 
statesmen, as never before.” 


Abington Press. 50 cents. 


SELF-EDUCATION 


A Guide for All Students elaborates the 
title of John Adam’s book, Making the 
Most of One’s Mind, but the qualifying ad- 
jective diligent should be interpolated. Sin- 
gleness of purpose and untiring patience 
would probably win the goal by the path 
marked out by the home-study time-tables, 
Laws of Thought and other sign-posts of 
this English professor’s placing, but many 
who presume to call themselves students 
would fall by the wayside unless they dis- 
covered a short-cut thru so much system 
and over-illustrative material to the real 
essentials. 

Doran. $1. 


THE ART OF WRITING 


The Study and Practice of Writing 
English is an excellent working test ,.book 
for the - ml school and college student. 
The compilation of grammatic usages is 
clear and systematic, but at the same time 
brief. The suggested exercizes are well 
chosen to galvanize the principles under 
discussion without being needlessly dull. 
The suggestions on how to take notes and 
prepare manuscri ~~ are practical, while 
the treatment of the short story and 
the drama, by the authors, Gerhart R. 
Lomer and Margaret Ashmun, is extremely 
illuminating. 

Houghton Mifflin. $1.10. 


er THRU THE GLASS OF HIS 

Designed to give students of the present 
age an intimate appreciation of Shake- 
speare’s work thru a knowledge of the 
social conditions of the great playwright’s 
time, The Study of Shakespeare, by Henry 
Thew Stephenson, of the University of In- 
diana, combines an excellent historical pic- 
ture, full of atmosphere, with a criticism 
marked by much suggestiveness. More com- 
prehensive than most manuals of Shake- 
speare study, it has the merit of disregard- 
ing the obvious for the interpretative. 


Holt. $1.25. 
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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR npertant Works 





‘‘ The most wonderfully illustrated book on Polar exploration 


ever published.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Sir Douglas Mawson’s 


Own account of the now famous Australian Antarctic Expedition, 1911-14 


THE HOME OF THE BLIZZARD 


Two volumes with 300 remarkable photographs, 16 color 
plates, drawings, plans, maps, etc. 
$9.00 net; postage extra 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY OF THE STORY: 


The Philadelphia Record: 


“There are thrills in the story that surpass any that 


fictionists can create, and it is a tribute to strong men who went forth to meet perils 
and even death itself that the world might know something of the long unknown and 


almost forbidden land.” 


London Saturday Review: 
is not a moment’s doubt about this.” 


“One of the world’s greatest stories of adventure; there 


OF THE WORK ACCOMPLISHED: 


Boston Transcript: 
London Athenaeum: 


“A treasure house of facts.” 
“No Polar book ever written has surpassed these volumes either 


in sustained interest or in the variety of the subject-matter.” 





NEW FICTION 
They’re All Talking About 


The Rose-Garden 
Husband 


By Margaret Widdemer 
Illustrated. $1.00 Net. 


Boston Transcript: 


“The beauty and the strangeness that 
go to make romance are combined in the 
little tale of ‘The Rose Garden Husband.’ 
The reader . . . becomes immediately in- 
terested in the personality of the gay 
little ‘Liberry Teacher’ who realizes that 
no one wants to hear the ‘cry-side.’ . 
It is the manner in which the author tells 
her story and the charm she infuses into 
her heroine that make it such delightful 
reading.” 


The Dusty Road 


By Therese Tyler 
Frontispiece. $1.25 Net. 


Philadelphia Press: 


“A tale of amatory misfortunes with 
a happy ending. It has been written as 
a trenchant criticism of the aimlessness 
of smart society, and it is all the more 
effective because of its frequently vitriolic 
quality. Pre-eminently calculated to pro- 
voke a storm of discussion. That it has 
already achieved this is‘abundantly dem- 
onstrated by the fact that it has promptly 
become a ‘best seller.’ 


Postage Pxtra. 


Postage Extra. 





James L. Ford in the New York Herald: 


“The literature of the war is more re- 
markable for quantity than quality. One 
book, however, deserves serious attention 
and that is ‘How Belgium Saved Europe.’ 

It is a long time since I have read 
a ‘book that sets forth so briefly and con- 
vincingly the story of the part played by 
this gallant little kingdom as the savior 
of Europe—if not of our own country.” 


How Belgium 
Saved Europe 


“By an Eye-Witness” 
the Eminent Belgian Scholar 
DR. CHARLES SAROLEA 


$1.00 net; postage extra 


You may have read stories and books 
about the war, but until you read this 
work you can scarcely appreciate some 
of the principal points of the present 
conflict. The author has written a mov- 
ing chronicle that is as thrilling as the 
greatest fiction. It is a story from the 
inside, and one which explains many 
things that you cannot learn from news- ' 
paper or magazine accounts. This book 
will soon become the standard presenta- 
tion of Belgium’s position in the present 
war, as well as the story of the greatest 
historical event of the century. 





PUBLISHERS 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, eintsnerenta 
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North Dakota Farm 
Mortgages 


Are relieved from the constant 
fluctuation of general class 
securities. 

Farm Mortgages secured upon 
land, the prime factor of the 
country’s prosperity, made in an 
old settled country, and by 
Bankers of established reputa; 
tion and character are the Ideal 
Investment. 

My 33 years residence, and 30 
years making Farm Mortgages 
without the loss of a dollar in 
interest or principal, gives the 
careful investor every warrant 
and guarantee of absolute se- 
curity. 


Write for particulars. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
LISBON NORTH DAKOTA 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St.. New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

SO GRO GREGG G6. cccccccvcee $27,964,578, 109.00 
Received premiums thereon to 


the extent of............. 287,324,890.99 
Paid losses during that period 143,820,874.99 
Issued certificates of profits 

to denlers........ceeeecees 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been re- 

GUGREEE  aveccdceesessovsces 83,811,450.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

GRE WRC. cccccccvecccccese 6,989,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

QMOUNES BO. ccccescccccere 23,020,223.85 


On December 31, 1914, the as- 

sets of the company amount- 

ON. Wivccancdéapsivvcntadtons 14,101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby re- 
ducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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COTTON AND POWDER 
A cotton broker remarked last week 
that the bombardment of the Dar- 
danelles forts was an argument for 
higher prices in the cotton market, be- 

















DIVIDENDS 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street. 
Philadelphia, February 17, 1915. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of one 


r cent. (1%) from the net earnings of the 
ae on both Common and Preferred Stocks, 





payable April 1, 1915, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on March 22, 1915. Checks 
will be mailed. 


WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer 





LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 


St. Louis, Mo., February 27, 1915. 

A dividend of One and Three-quarters Per 
Cent. (1%%) has been declared upon the Pre- 
ferred Stock of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany, payable on April 1, 1915, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business March 19, 1915. 
Checks will be mailed. 

T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


cause every time the greatest of Brit- 
ish battleships fired ore of her 15-inch 
guns a bale of cotton was consumed. 
it is true that the powder used in one 
shot from such a gun represents nearly 
a bale of cotton. For one shot from a 
12-inch gun 300 pounds of cotton, or 
linters, are required. A first-class bat- 
| Hleship in action may use 5000 pounds 
of powder in a minute, or from ten to 
twelve bales of cotton. 

Large quantities of guncotton are 
consumed in the manufacture of smoke- 
less powder. Guncotton is used in the 
production of more than two-thirds of 
|England’s output of powder, and in 
more than half of the powder made in 
Austria, Italy, Sweden and Norway. 
In Germany the proportion is larger. 
As the powder factories are now work- 
ing at more than full time, some think 
that those of Europe are now consum- 
ing cotton at the rate of 400,000 bales 
a year. Cotton thus becomes distinctly 
a war supply, and for this reason the 
Allies may be unwilling to see it im- 
ported into Germany and Austria for 
use in powder factories. 


WHEAT AND THE WAR 


Because Russia has at least 100,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat in excess of the 
quantity needed by her own people, and 
has been unable to sell this surplus, the 
determined attempt of the Allies to 
| open the Dardanelles outlet from the 
Black Sea has sharply affected the 
price of wheat in this country. If the 
| Dardanelles route is soon to be opened 
large quantities of Russian wheat will 
be shipped to England, France and 
Italy, altho the Italian Government ad- 
;mitted last week that it had made con- 
tracts for 40,000,000 bushels in the 
United States and South America. This 
_is one of the five European governments 
| which have been buying at Chicago, 
and the official reports show that wheat 
exports to Italy in January exceeded 
the shipments to England or those to 
France. 

The price at Chicago was affected 
not only by the progress made by the 
Allies in the Dardanelles, but also by 
rumors that large orders recently 
placed by foreign governments had 
been cancelled. On the ist there was 
a fall of nearly six cents a bushel, and 
in the course of the week a decline of 
about ten cents more was shown, the 
reduction from the highest figures— 
1.67 for May delivery, on February 5 
—being a little more than thirty cents 
a bushel. The export movement has 








been impeded by the German and Brit- 
ish blockades. But more than 8,000,000 


bushels were shipped last week, and 
the week-day average since July 1 has 
exceeded 1,100,000 bushels, making a 
total for eight months which exceeds 
the largest quantity exported hereto- 
fore in an entire year. A shipment of 
250,000 bushels to Australia was no- 
ticeable, because it was the first of its 
kind. 

There must be taken into account not 
only the expected exports from Rus- 
sia, but also the large surplus in India, 
which will be marketed two or three 
months hence, and the surplus in Ar- 
gentina, where there has been a good 
crop. Chili may take part of Argen- 
tina’s surplus, for she has recently re- 
moved her import duties on wheat and 
flour. Prices in Chili are very high. 
They are also high in Peru, where the 
Government has decided to import flour 
and sell it at cost. Neither our Federal 
Government nor the Attorney General 
of New York, in their inquiries at Chi- 
cago, has found any evidence of a con- 
spiracy to increase the price of wheat. 
They found only the effect of the an- 
cient law of supply and demand. 


AGAINST BUCKETSHOPS 


For a long time the New York Stock 
Exchange has made war upon what are 
called bucketshops. These, which pro- 
fess to be brokerage houses connected 
with and approved by the Exchange, 
are merely gambling places. No stocks 
are bought or sold in them, and their 
business is only the making and set- 
tling of bets on the current Exchange 
quotations. These they must get in 
some way, in order that they may have 
at hand the machinery, so to speak, by 
a manipulation of which a great many 
people have been swindled. 

In the legislatures of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut there have been pend- 
ing bills to permit or compel the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company to de- 
liver or sell the price quotations of the 
Stock Exchange to any applicant. The 
contract agreement between the Ex- 
change and the telegraph company pro- 
vides that the quotations shall be given 
or sold only to applicants approved by 
the Exchange. In Massachusetts more 
than one hundred applications have 
been approved by the Exchange, and 
only six rejected. In Connecticut only 
five out of about fifty applications have 
been disapproved. It may be understood 
that the accepted applications are those 
of banks, reputable banking houses and 
other concerns by which the quotations 
are not improperly used. One of the 
unsuccessful applicants is a company 
controlled by a man who was formerly 
a partner in the bucketshop firm or 
syndicate that was prosecuted by the 
national Government in 1910. He plead- 
ed guilty and was fined. His present 
company has wire connections with of- 
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fices in half a dozen cities. It is from 
applicants of this kind that the Ex- 
change and its officers desire to with- 
hold the daily quotations. 

They have convinced the committees 
in the Connecticut Legislature that the 
bill pending there ought not to be 
passed, and it is dead. They are using 
their arguments in Boston, and they 
have reason to expect that the bill pend- 
ing there will be rejected. All this work 
is done in the interest of legitimate 
trading in securities and in hostility to 
the bucketshops. These betting places, 
by reason of the losses of many who 
have been swindled, and of the false 
claims of the swindlers concerning con- 
nection with the Stock Exchange, have 
excited prejudice against the Exchange 
in the minds of a considerable number 
of persons. The Stock Exchange has 
thus suffered unjustly in public estima- 
tion, to a certain extent. In striving to 
suppress bucketshops it not only works 
in the public interest but also defends 
itself against the undeserved hostility 
of those who are not well informed. 


COST OF SHIP OPERATION 


Under the new emergency law re- 
lating to ships 133 vessels, with a ca- 
pacity of nearly 500,000 tons, have been 
brought under the American flag. At 
the same time their expenses of opera- 
tion have been increased. Both the offi- 
cers and the men have promptly de- 
manded wages on the American scale, 
in some instances asking for discharge 
if the increase should not be granted. 
Written statements from several of the 
owners show what the increase is. In 
one case the wages rose at once from 
$936 to $1765 per month. On other 
ships the addition ranged from forty 
to fifty per cent. That is to say, the 
American wage scale is so much higher 
than the rates prevailing under the 
British or German flags. No comparison 
with wages in the Japanese merchant 
marine has been published. 

This difference in cost of operation 
must be taken into account in all proj- 
ects for the permanent enlargement 
of our merchant marine. We have in 
mind the ocean service, and not the 
coast field, from which foreign com- 
petition is excluded. The Seamen’s bill, 
approved last week, by raising stand- 
ards in various ways must increase the 
cost of operation and probably com- 
pel an increase cf freight rates. On the 
Pacific our few rerchant ships have to 
compete with the Japanese wage scale 
and Japan’s subsidies. On the Atlantic, 
in normal times, our ships are opposed 
by wage scales much lower than their 
own, and also by the subsidies of 
European governments. Due weight 
must be given to these facts if we de- 
sire to retain the 133 ships after the 
end of the war. 








With branches already doing business in 
Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro, the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York is prepar- 
ing to open branches in Havana and San 
Juan, Porto Rico. 


The following dividends are announced: 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, preferred, 
1% per cent, payable April 1 

Utah Copper Company, quarterly, 75 cents 
per share (7% per cent), payable March 81. 
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Ostermoor 
a Hotel Style Mattress “16 


4 feet 6 inches wide by 6 feet 3 inches long—weighing 50 pounds. 


A MATTRESS BARGAIN FOR YOU! 


Built (not stuffed) layer-wise, in the Ostermoor way, and much 
better even than the regular Ostermcor. 


They contain 5 pounds more, hand-laid, sheeted filling than reg- 
ular, and are much thicker, plumper, softer and even more luxuri- 


Coverings are the finest, most durable and most expensive Tickings 
made, both Dust-Proof Satin Finish and French Mercerized Art 


Finished with boxed borders, bound edges, round corners and close 
tuftings, their construction is both the daintiest and most substan- 


Regular Price, $23.50—one 3? T.2aets—Special Price, $16.50 


If your dealer has none in stock, we will deliver at your home by express, 
all charges prepaid, immediately upon receipt of check or money order. 


Act quickly, now, while the opportunity lasts. Even though you have no im- 
mediate use for a mattress now, we know you will never regret your purchase 
We are so sure of pleasing you, we sell it with our guarantee of “money back 
if not satisfied” during thirty days’ trial. 
Mattresses are shipped carefully wrapped in leatherette paper and 
They come to you directly from our work-room, absolutely 
A postal brings you our illustrated 144- 
Write today. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 106 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 1, 1915. 
The Transfer Books of the Registered Seven 
Per Cent. Bonds of Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company will close at 3 o’clock p. m., March 15 
1915, for the payment of interest on said bonds, 
due April 1, 1915, and will reopen at 10 o’clock 
a. m., April 2, 1915. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


UTAH COPPER COMPANY. 


165 Broadway, 
DIVIDEND NO, 27. 
New York, March 2, 1915. 
The Finance Committee of the Utah Copper Com- 
pany has this day declared the 27th quarterly divi- 
dend, seventy-five cents (75c) per share, being at 
the rate of seven and one-half per cent. (744%) 
per quarter on par value, payable on March 31, 
1915, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 12, 1915. The books for the trans- 
fer of the stock of the Company will close at 3 
o'clock p. m., March 12, and reopen at 10 o'clock 
a. m., March 17, 1915. 
Cc. K. LIPMAN, Asst. Secretary. 








AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK. 
DIVIDEND NO. 64. 

New York, March 3, 1915. 

A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent, 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared payable Thursday,. 
April 1, 1915, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Thursday, March 11, 1915. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 


WM. M. HAGER, Sec. 8. S. DE LANO, Treas. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK. 
DIVIDEND NO. 50. 

New York, March 3, 1915. 
A dividend of one-half per cent. (14%) on the 
Common Stock of this Company has this day beer 
declared, payable Thursday, April 1, 1915, te 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
Thursday, March 11, 1915. ' 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 
WM. M. HAGER, Sec. 





8. 8S. DE LANO, Treas. 
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SCHOOLS 


wry IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


ROLLINS 


Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 


they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
atless cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
P i Art, Busi tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics. Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D., LL.D. (Ober- 
lin, Yale, Corneil, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 


THE WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Oxford, Ohio 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
Wm. W. BOYD, - - - - President 




















CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 


CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 
School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
in California's beautiful city. Medical, Surgical, Maternity, 
ye and Ear D Il d booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young men admitted to a two years’ 








HORT - STORY WRITING 


s 
A Course of forty lessons in the history, form struc- 


5 ress 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
De. Eonwein Dept. 805, Springfield, Mass. 
“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 
Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home-making and well-paid positions. 
American School of Home 


529 West 69th St.. Chicago, Ill. 


CAMP PENN Valcour Island. Lake Champlain. A 


9 veal camp for read boys, from nine to 
sixteen years inclusive. Our system is unusual. It not 
only gives the boy a bully good time but brings out the best 
that isin him. Eight years freedom from sickness and 
accident speaks for our individual oversight. Experienced 
staff. Resident physician. 500 acres. Main-line station. 
Our booklet will interest you. CHAS. K. TAYLOR, M.A., 
Mgr., W. Mermaid Lane, St. Martin's, Philadelphia, Pa. 











AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1915, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 

Street. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Gold Bonds 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1915, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


OA 


English Teachers 


“How to Use The Inde- 
pendent in the Teaching of 
English” is the name of a 
booklet prepared by Dr. 
Frederic Houk Law, Head 
s of the English Department 
of the Stuyvesant High 
School where nearly FOUR 
THOUSAND boys attend. 


Send for this booklet. It 
is free. 
THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
ANT HOON 
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INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















This department of The Independent 
will undertake to furnish on the request 
of readers any information respecting 
the business of insurance and the com- 
panies transacting it which we have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, pass 
upon the debatable comparative differ- 
ences between companies that conform 
to the requisite legal standards set up 
for all, except in so far as the claims 
made by any of them seem to be incon- 
sistent with the principles of sound un- 
derwriting. Addrese all communications 
on insurance subjects to the editor of 
the Insurance Department. 


NO UNDERWRITING PROFIT IN 
IQI4 

In 1914 most of the fire insurance 
companies fared badly on their under- 
writing, which means that the aggre- 
gate of their losses, expenses and in- 
creased policy reserve liabilities exceed- 
ed their total premium income. As a 
matter of course, the consequent drain 
on their surpluses was, in the majority 
of instances, more than made up by 
income receipts on invested assets. By 
way of illustrating the experience en- 
countered we quote the premium in- 
comes, the investment profits or losses 
and the net underwriting results of a 
limited number of the largest com- 
panies. 

Aetna of Hartford: total premiums, 
$10,810,965; underwriting loss, $165,- 
690; investment profit, $846,204. 

Commercial Union of London, United 
States branch: total premiums, $6,- 
759,322; underwriting loss, $787,580; 
investment profit, $361,512. 

Continental of New York: total pre- 
miums, $8,347,375; underwriting profit, 
$233,097; investment profit, $245,535. 

Fire Association of Philadelphia: to- 
tal premiums, $4,307,132; underwriting 
loss, $285,562; investment profit, $308,- 
831. 

German American of New York: to- 
tal premiums, $8,675,173; underwriting 
profit, $92,795; investment profit, $1,- 
024,720. 

The Home of New York: total 
premiums, $15,259,556; underwriting 
profit, $370,864; investment profit, 
$1,817,621. 

Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica of Philadelphia: total premiums, 
$9,698,224; underwriting profit, $10,- 
137; investment profit, $613,211. 

Liverpool and London and Globe, 
Liverpool, England, United States 
branch: total premiums, $8,667,549; 
underwriting profit, $3197; investment 
profit, $566,385. 

National of Hartford: total pre- 
miums, $8,643,551; underwriting loss, 
$696,159; investment~profit, $760,168. 

North British and Mercantile of Ed- 
inburgh and London, United States 
branch: total premiums, $4,854,766; 
underwriting loss, $145,528; investment 
profit, $428,342. 

Phoenix of Hartford: total premiums, 


$5,682,709; underwriting profit, $213,- 
201; investment profit, $636,145. 

Royal of Liverpool, England, United 
States branch: total premiums, $7,879,- 
239; underwriting profit, $179,335; in- 
vestment profit, $493,810. 

Springfield F. and M. of Springfield, 
Massachusetts: total premiums, $5,- 
880,495; underwriting loss, $269,321; 
investment profit, $266,105. 

Westchester of New York: total pre- 
miums, $3,372,637; underwriting loss, 
$366,982; investment profit, $278,201. 

Here are fourteen of the largest com- 
panies in the country which received in 
1914 total premiums of $108,838,693, 
seven of which made an underwriting 
profit of $1,102,626 and seven of them 
incurring a net underwriting loss of 
$2,716,822. The net results for the four- 
teen was a loss of $1,614,196. It will be 
noted that the surpluses of nearly all 
of them made a gain due, in the cases 
of those which lost on underwriting 
wholly to the investment profits. Gains 
from this source would have come if the 
companies had written no insurance 
whatever. As may be noted several of 
them would have been much better off 
if they had not. 








J. C. K., Altoona, Pa.—The company 
you name maintains an adequate reserve 
and is under the supervision of a good In- 
surance Sugetenens. The company’s sur- 
plus is small, but. apparently sufficient for 
all probable contingencies. That it will 
make the savings (dividends) it calculates 
on to exceed the results of its competitors 
I do not believe. 

C. M., Woodlawn, Ohio.—Both of the 
fire insurance companies mentioned are be- 
yond criticism. The foreign companies do- 
ing business in the United States have 
special deposits here and their assets are 
under control of the state insurance de- 
partments. Policies for three and five years 
are issued by all companies. Write Hon. 
Price Russell, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Columbus, Ohio, requesting pam- 
phlet containing names and financial data 
of companies doing business in that state. 

B. A. M., Phoenix, Ariz——Company com- 
menced business in 1868, but languished 
until about 1900, when it passed into the 
control of more active managers. On De- 
cember 31, 1900, its principal figures were : 
assets, $2,335,268; surplus, $829,846; life 
insurance in force, $14,148,855. The figures 
at end of 1914 have not reached us yet, 
but those for December 31, 1913, are: as- 
sets, $11,969,251; capital and surplus, 

3,317 ; life insurance in force, $79,261,- 

24. The capital is $500,000. The company 
commenced writing accident insurance in 
1911 and that branch has met with mod- 
erate success only, the actual underwriting 
results showing a small loss for each of 
the three years. The management is com- 
posed of men of integrity, but of mediocre 
underwriting ability. 

Insurance Commissioner Young of North 
Carolina has made a report and recom- 
mendations to the Governor of that state 
respecting fire insurance in that jurisdic- 
tion, in which he takes reasonable ground 
on the subject of rate-making and rather in- 
clines to the opinion that while rates should 
be supervised by the state the making of 
them should be left to properly constituted 
organizations of underwriters. 
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PEBBLES 


She—Are you fond of Strindberg? 
He—yYes; but prefer Roquefort !— 
Stanford Chaparral. 


Germany may be able to keep the wolf 
from the door, but how about the bear?— 
Columbia State. 


You don’t need a very complete list of 
funny stories to amuse a girl who has 
pretty teeth—Denver Clarion. 


It is to be regretted that all those 
trenches could not be dug in a region that 
needs irrigation—Albany Journal. 


“The man I marry must have common 
sense,” she said haughtily. 

“He won’t,” replied he bitterly .—Denver 
Clarion. 


The Elderly Cultured Spinster.—I have 
a scarab that is five thousand years old. 

The Flash Young Man.—Ah! A school 
prize?—Sydney Bulletin. 


“a have a splendid idea ior a magazine 


“Save it, You don’t need it for a maga- 
tine poem.”—Awgwan. 

Alice, an enthusiastic motorist, was 
speaking to her friend, Maude, in relation 
to the slowness of a certain young man at 
proposing. 

“Charley seems to start easy,” she re- 
marked, “and he speeds up well; but just 
at the critical moment he always skids.” 
—New York American. 


“As a matter of fact,” said the lawyer 
for the defendant, trying to be sarcastic, 
“you were scared half to death, and don’t 
know whether it was a motor car or some- 
thing resembling a motor car that hit you.’ 

“It resembled one all right,” the plain- 
tiff made answer. “I was forcibly struck 
by the resemblance.”’—Tit-Bits. 


There was a talk once of honeymoons, 
and the ideal places to visit; and a Wise 
Man observed that if it mattered to the 
honeymooners where they went, it didn’t 
matter where they went; and if it didn't 
matter where they went, why, we hy 
didn’t matter where they went. —F. 
in New York Tribune. 


IN 


Four walls, eh? 
Ceiling cracked and or you say? 
Nonsense, it’s heaven if you have the eye 
To twist gray poe into vaulted sky! 
And here’s the little daub that Petri made, 
Petri, the artist, -rom the floor below, 
Who laughs and says that dreams are not 
a trade. 
Better, I think, because he loved it so, 
Far better than if he had preened his wit 
To trick some fat purse into buying it. 
Now like a god he gives his painted sea 
And one white ship that sets the whole 
room free 
Blots the gray wall and lifts a gallant wing 
For our adventuring. 


Four walls, eh? 

Come, let’s crumble them away! 

You and I, 

Build us a world of sea and sail and sky. 
The mind gives title where the law gives 


A GARRET 


none. 

The soul has more possessions than the 
sun. 

Gere’s Petri’s art! That proves a man 


may go 

{Into more worlds than wait upon his purse. 
‘ aw his brush has made the water 

ow! 

That’s wealth without wealth’s curse. 

And | where morning trembles on the 
skies 

Is freedom and a hint of paradise. 


— and I have love! Shall we not 

are 

Farther than Petri? Here’s the lamp of art 

Lighting the road . . . Come, there are 
worlds to share, 

And you and I I shall share them, oh my 
heart! 


—Dana Burnet in New York Evening Sun. 
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ance and PublicWelfare, Panama- 
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20-Minute Exercises 
for Busy Men 


You can keep in the pink of condition if you 
follow Prof. Miller’s instructions, appearing in 
Goop Heattn. Prof. Miller is Director of Phy- 
sical Education at the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
and Goop Heattn is a pocket monthly which 
teaches people how to keep well by cultivating 
natural health habits. The price of Goop HEALTH 
until March 31 is only $1 a year. After March 
31, $2 a year. Save half by subscribing now—2 
years for $2. Sample copy for 12 cents (sir 2¢ 
stamps) postpaid. Address— 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
303 W. Main St. Battle Creek, Mich. 
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\! EFFICIENCY QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON, 
DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY 
SERVICE 

















Questions on health, work, business, 
home and everyday life will be answered 
by Mr. Purinton, in so far as may be 
possible, thru the Question Box or by 
personal letter. Please confine questions 
to one sheet. When books, institutions, 
manufactures, and other aids to effi- 
ciency are mentioned, they are not nec- 
essarily endorsed. The Service, being a 
clearing-house of information, assumes 
no responsibility for others. 


40. Prof. T. G. R., New Mexico. “You have 
stated, in substance, that efficiency requires one 
to be as cold as steel during work hours, as 
social pleasantries dissipate energy. Is not teach- 
ing a partial exception to this statement? The 
teacher is required to awaken in his pupils a 
love of study for its cultural, recreational and 
social values. The cold-as-steel teacher would lose 
these. Granted that teachers, as a class, are 
among the most inefficient people, given to put- 
tering and text-book terching, is not the really 
efficient teacher one who sees clearly the many- 
sided nature of his work, is full of enthusiasm 
for the same, and is a happy combination of 
driver, leader and entertainer, rather than the 
cold-as-steel director ?” 

You are a comfort and joy, brother. 
Having thought it yourself. A man who 
really thinks can generally answer his own 
questions. 

However, we would slightly differ with 
you. Discipline is discipline—whether in 
shop, office, factory or school room. But 
affection and devotion should underlie all 
discipline. A teacher should be business- 
like in method, and a captain of commerce 
altruistic in motive. The head in each 
should be cold and steely, the heart in each 
warm and genial. You will get some idea 
of my meaning from Miss Ida Tarbell’s 
recent series of articles in the American 
Magazine, on “The Golden Rule in Busi- 
ness.” I wish some genius would write a 
book on “The Golden Rule in Teaching,” 
showing the tremendous, well-nigh univer- 
sal need for teachers who really feel with 
and care for their pupils as human beings, 
and as little biothers and sisters—not 
merely as automatic learning-machines. 

I knew of a teacher who was able to 
compel instant, perfect obedience in the 
school room—then to play leap-frog with 
his boys in recess. If we figure out his 
secret, we get somewhere near a conception 
of an ideal teacher. 





41. A Reader from Maine. “I have long be- 
lieved that courage, faith, endurance, imagina- 
tion, and other moral and spiritual factors in 
efficiency would be augmented by some positive 
demonstration of the continuity of life here- 
after. Do you know whether such proof has 
been made, that would appeal to the logical 
mind of a bsiness man?” 

Belief in a future life is primarily a 
matter of faith. But there are an _ in- 
creasing number of men who believe 
that they have secured convincing evi- 
dence of existence after death. The 
American Society for Psychical Research 
has done pioneer work along the line 
of such investigation. Write Dr. James 
H. Hyslop, care of the society, New York 
City, for a list of reliable works on the 
demonstration of a future life. When hard- 
headed, scientific thinkers like William T. 
Stead, Professor William James, Dr. Isaac 
Funk and Sir Oliver Lodge publicly an- 
nounce their belief in immortality based 
on irrefutable evidence and logical deduc- 
tion, the skeptic or agnostic may well pause 
and consider. 





42. Mrs. M. S. S., New York. “Are parents 
responsible for the noble or evil careers of their 
children ?” 

So far as children are concerned, two 
things are required of parents: That they 





love each other with all the fervor, devo- 
tion and unselfishness of which they are 
capable, and that they employ all the 
known methods of science and religion for 
the bearing, rearing and training of chil- 
dren. Parents are responsible for their chil- 
dren only in so far as they themselves have 
obeyed, or refused, the guidance of love in 
their own life. Parenthood is the state and 
period of divine impress; wherever chil- 
dren fail to reach their highest, some low- 
ered parental ideal was at least a con- 
tributing cause. 
The father and mother of pure thought 
and lofty purpose bequeath to us a 
finer heritage than those of mere manual 
skill or psychic training. But a symmetry 
of parenthood is possible only to those who 
have made thoro study of sex-conservation, 
prenatal influence, physical, mental and 
spiritual aids to motherhood, privileges and 
responsibilities of fatherhood, psychology 
and hygiene of babyhood, principles and 
methods of Froebel, Horace Mann, and 
other true educators—in short, all that 
pertains to the growth of a child. 

Are you a parent? Take responsibility 
for your children. Are you a child? Take 
responsibility for yourself. For, strange to 


say, the one who takes the most feels it 
least ! 





43. Mr. D. C. Y., Washington. “I suppose one 
ought not to give way to such fits of blues as a 
sensitive nature is apt to indulge when every- 
thing seems to go wrong. But it is hard to fight 
such spells off. Why is it that the friends one 
needs so much at times are always at a distance, 
and the ones at hand seem so inadequate to help? 
Would it be reversed if we were with the ones 
we think could aid us?” 

There is nothing better for the mental 
and moral atmosphere than a good, honest 
fit of the blues—provided they end with 
a shower of tears. Blues without tears are 
like clouds without rain, they menace but 
do not refresh. Perhaps a wiser method 
may be suggested—vigorous exercize in 
the onen air. A sensitive nature must cre- 
ate and preserve an extra share of vitality, 
to make a positive attitude easy in the 
face of discordant elements. Sensitivity is 
more “nerves” than spirituality. 

Distant friends are greatest because we 
view them thru a halo of idealism. If we 
could always live up to our own standard 
of unselfishness and efficiency, we should 
find our neighbors most lovable. And the 
greatness of common people is clearly 
shown whenever a sudden crisis—like a 
burning home or a national disaster—ap- 
peals to the motives which are seldom 
stirred. Nearly every man is great when 
the need is great enough. 

The friends at a distance often seem 
closer because we ourselves attracted them 
in response to our own growth; whereas 
the acquaintance of youth went with our 
surroundings and family inheiitance, these 
being superficial and ephemeral. Instead of 
bemoaning a lack of sympathy in the peo- 
ple next door, why not enjoy and utilize 
the helpful ym agp mers of those you 
have seen by faith alone 





44. Mr. W. R. H., Wisconsin. “Is the motion 
picture business a good one for a young man to 
engage in? Is a small town of three or four 
thousand population more suitable than a large 
city for such a venture? Do you think the 
‘movies’ will continue to increase in popularity? 
Can you refer me to any magazine dealing large- 
ly with this line of work?” 

The motion picture business is a re- 
markably good business, but without know- 
ing you we cannot say whether it is a 
good business for you to engage in. The 
greatest theatrical producers, like Belasco 
and Frohman, have entered this field; the 
finest actors, including even Bernhardt, 





have posed for the “movies”; very high 
saluries are said to be paid to the best 
players and managers by film concerns; 
and a man here in New York has risen 
from a small tailor-shop to the millionaire 
ownership of a chain of photoplay houses 
—all in a very few years. Schools and 
churches will oo use the reel picture 
for educational purposes, largely and more 
or less immediately. Even manufacturers 
are showing samples and selling goods by 
this method. 

A town of 3000 people could hardly sup- 
port more than one first-class photoplay 
theater. If none exists in your town; and 
if you can get some practical experience 
or employ a veteran manager before start- 
ing your venture; and if you have a few 
hundred dollars that you can risk losing, 
in learning the business; and if a choice 
location is available, on a popular street 
near both home and trade sections of the 
town—then perhaps you can safely begin 
where you are. 

The best magazine for your purpose is 
the Moving Picture World, New York. 





45. Mr. A. J. A., Pennsylvania. ‘Following 
your first article, I made an inquiry or rather a 
request. I have never noted a response to it in 
the columns of The Independent. I am not at all 
impatient, but would appreciate the information 
greatly, and have been looking forward to re- 
ceiving it.” 

We have been so overwhelmed by the 
hundreds of problems, requests and in- 
quiries addrest to the Service, that we 
must ask our friends to be patient if re- 
plies are somewhat delayed. We aim to 
answer questions in priority of receipt, 
considering also the possible value and in- 
terest to other readers. But as some of the 
questions are exceedingly personal, com- 
plicated and difficult, requiring special 
study and investigation, we can aid you 
only as time and strength permit. Will you 
not codperate by awaiting patiently our 
best endeavors? 





46. Mrs. H. G., New York. “How can a widow 
be happy who has no one to care whether she is 
dead or alive; and whose only relative, a brother, 
drinks to excess? I get blue and despondent; I 
have become sour-tempered. Is there any hope 
for me? My heart leads at all times.” 

You are unhappy not because you are 
lonely and not because your brother drinks, 
but because your heart leads at all times. 
Get some work and let your brain lead 
part of the time; get some light and let 
your soul lead part of the time; get some 
exercize and let your body lead part of the 
time; take yourself out of your emotions 
and your troubles will seem infinitesimal, 
which they are. 

The world is full of ple who care 
whether you are dead or alive—you haven’t 
found them, that is all. You haven’t enough 
to do to keep your mind out of mischief. 
Look around you for people whose lives 
you cun brighten; you will soon realize 
that others carry woes even greater than 
yours, and that you have been neglecting 
many sources of happiness. Cease trying 
to be happy—try just to be useful. And if 
Happiness doesn’t catch you unawares, it 
will be the first time that anybody trod 
we path of loving service without meeting 

er. 





47. Mr. F. C. A., New York. “I should like to 
ask whether attainable happiness here has neces- 
sarily a material side? And to what extent?” 

Yes. Material beings cannot reside wholly 
in an immaterial world. Most of us need 
things, nearly all of us need pou, to 
make us happy. But things and people have 
a spiritual significance, which, properly un- 
derstood, lifts them out of the sordid and 
verifies them in the real. 

I suppose a normal woman could not be 
happy without pretty clothes; I am quite 
sure a normal man could not be happy 
without “filling” food. Vanity is self-respect 
turned inside out, greed is strength i em- 
bryo. When the world has grown a little 
the strength of man will lie in his brain 


and the self-respect of woman in her soul. 
Whatever we earn, or make, for ourselves 
belongs in our scheme of happiness. 
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A KEY TO THE INVENTORY 


Students and readers who tried the 
“mental inventory” of the Germantown 
Friends School published in our issue 
of March 8 may grade their papers by 
the following answers. In the school the 
class averages ran from 13.2 per cent 
for boys and girls of ten or eleven to 
48.2 per cent for those of about seven- 
teen. In every class the boys on the 
average stand higher than the girls. 

The test seems more difficult than 
that of a year ago. The averages this 
year run about five per cent lower 
than those for 1914. 

Some amusing answers were ob- 
tained at the school: 

Carranza is an opera singer. 

Three states of matter: Pennsylvania, 
New York and Texas. 

Pasteur: A man who invented a short 
eut to putrifying milk. 

Watchful waiting (an answer that might 
surprize President Wilson) : Waiting until 
you got a chance to inflict a severe blow. 








1. Thomas R. Marshall. 2. Sir Edward 
Grey. 3. Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg. 4. 
Taft and Roosevelt. 5. Petrograd. (St. 
Petersburg to count wrong.) 6. “Marseil- 
laise” ; either “Deutschland iiber Alles” or 
“Heil dir im Siegerkranz”’ or “Die Wacht 
am Rhein” or their English equivalents. 
(Any one of the four to count full credit.) 
7. Andrew Carnegie. 8. Great Britain and 
U. S. A. (Half credit not given for one 
country.) 

9. California; San Francisco Harbor. 
10. Europe not to interfere in American 
affairs. 11. California; San Francisco. 12. 
Portuguese. 13. English. 14. French. 15. 
Hoof and mouth disease. 16. China and 
Persia. 17. Vera Cruz. 18. Democratic. 19. 
President Wilson does not favor increase. 

Lewis Carroll (pseudonyvm)—C. L. 
Dodgson. (Either one counts.) 21. Maurice 
Maeterlinck. 22. Winston Churchill. 23. 
Mark Twain—Samuel Clemens. 24. St. 
Luke. 25. Woodrow Wilson. 26. Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell. 27. Sir Walter Scott. 28. 
P. P. Rubens. 29. Hoffmann. 30. J. M. W. 
Turner. 31. Van Dyke. 32. Raphael. %3. 
Massachusetts. 34. New York. 35. Texas. 
36. Kentucky. 37. Indiana. 38. Ohio. 39. 
Virginia. 

40. “Spirit of the body”—unity. e.g. The 
term lneks esprit de corps. 

41. “With a grain of salt’: with some 
allowance. e.g. War reports should be taken 
cum grano salis. 

42. “Black beast”; pet aversion. or bug- 
bear. e.g. Examinations are my héte noir. 

43. “A white card’’—full liberty. e.g. He 
gave the architect carte blanche in building, 

44. “For the public welfare.” eg. His 
services are given pro bono publico. 

45. “Into the midst of the subject, or 
.” e.g. The lecturer plunged in me- 


46. “Without which not’”—an indispensa- 


ble condition. e.g. Hard work is a sine qua 
non to success. 

47. Authoress. 48. Musician; composer. 
49. President of American Federation of 
Labor; labor leader. 50. Scientist or elec- 
trician. 51. Author. 52. German general. 
53. English War Minister. (Formerly com- 
mander in South Africa to count.) 
Evangelist ; former baseball player. 55. Au- 
thoress; peace worker; winner of Nobel 
prize. 56. Author. 57. Musician. 58. Inves- 
tigator in bacteriology. 59. Mexican revolu- 
tionist. 

60. England. 61. Belgium. 62. Mexico. 
63. Ireland. 64. France. 65. Germany. 66. 
Germany. 67. Russia; Poland. 68. France. 
69. Belgium. 70. Serbia. 71. China; Ger- 
man colony, now in Japanese hands. 

72. Tuberculosis or “consumption.” 


73. Our Mexican policy has been termed: 


“watchful waiting.” The policy of exerting 
influence on the final solution of a matter, 
with as little direct interference as possible. 

74. Booklets issued by Germany and 
England, containing diplomatic correspond- 
ence preceding the outbreak of war. 

75. Yale Stadium. 

76. Privilege given a community to de- 
cide whether the sale of liquor is to be per- 
mitted. 

77. Conference held at Niagara Falls in 
1914. between representatives of Argentine, 
Brazil. Chile and United States. to me- 
diate in the Mexican problem. (Some Mex- 
icans were present.) 

78. Wireless message sent at sea from 
shin in distress. 

79. Incognito, disguise, especially of per- 
son. Kings and celebrities often travel in- 
cognito. Pseudonym, pen name, nom de 
plume. 

80. Mobilization. Carrying out of a pre- 
arranged plan by which citizens leave their 
homes and find themselves members of an 
active army. 

81. Part of a submarine by which crew 
ean make observations. Perimeter—dis- 
tance around, as perimeter of a room. Two 
times length and two times width. 

82. 32°. 83. The ocean is deeper; salt; 
more motion. (Any two count.) 84. Thomas 
Edison. 85. Air surrounding iceberg is 
chilled (cooled), producing fog. (Essential 
to mention the air.) 86. Because it contains 
a gas lighter than air; the pressure of the 
air forces it up. 87. No. 88. Sphere. 89. 
Three-inch cube is larger, having twenty- 
seven cubic inches. 90. No. Gravitation 
would bring it down. 

91. Maud Adams is an actress who 
played in “Peter Pan.” Jane Addams is a 
social worker. 

92. “The quality of mercy is not 
strained.” (To count as right, there must 
be no error.) 

93. Substitute “Brown’s” for “Jones’s.” 

94. “Shall follow me all the days of my 
life.” (See No. 92.) 

95. Mr. Bryan is not private secretary 
to Mr. Wilson, but Secretary of State. 
“Formally” changed to “formerly.” 

96. Substitute Achilles for Siegfried, and 
invulnerable for intolerable. 

97. “I know it is a sin 

For me to sit and grin 

At him here; 

But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that 
Are so queer!” 


98. 

“The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits, old in story; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 

. the wild cataract leaps in glory.” 


“The world is too much with us; late and 
soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers; 

Little we see in nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away—a sordid 
boon !” 


100. 
“Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s 


shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould’- 
ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 
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EST may be generally divided into two classes 

—that which you take because you wish to and 

that which you take because you must—perhaps 
on doctor’s orders. 


A Boston young man, who regularly spends his 
vacation at the great Health Resort in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, says “Here I get, in three weeks, rest 
equivalent to that of a six weeks’ vacation elsewhere 
because—here I rest scientifically.” 


Another young man—one who recently completed 
the financing of a big real estate enterprise in Mil- 
waukee—said to a friend of his, while both were 
staying in Battle Creek, “You should get all you can 
out of this while you are here because here you rest 
under the direction of scientific men who know how 
to tell you just how you may get the most benefit 
from all you do.” 


These are the personally expressed opinions of 
two successful young business men—neither one over 
thirty years of age. 


What attracts such men to Battle Creek? 


What do they find at Battle Creek which they do 
not find elsewhere? 


Let us give you, in brief, an outline of the daily 
program which, if you were at Battle Creek, you 
could follow at will. (Most people—especially busi- 
ness men—see the advantage of following a definite 
program of this character.) 


6:00 A. M.—Rise and take a cold plunge or 
shower, after which dress and take part in a 
series of morning exercises under the direction 
of a trained instructor. 

7:40—Breakfast. 

9:00—Report to physician under whose direc- 
tion you are resting and being taught how to 
take care of yourself. 

9:30 to 10:30—Receive a bath treatment, pre- 
scribed by your physician and given by an expert 
operator according to the hydrotherapeutic 
methods taught at this resort. Following this, 
a swim if you wish. 

10:30—Mechanical exercises in Swedish De- 
partment, followed by games or exercises in the 
gymnasium or a leisure period. 

12:00 Noon—Period for sleep or relaxation. 

1:00 P. M.—Dinner. 

After dinner, you may exercise in the gym- 
nasium, play volley ball or indulge in any other 
amusement provided at the institution. In sum- 
mer, this includes tennis and golf. 

3:00—Wand drill, followed by volley ball, 
swimming and other sports. In winter, the 
wand drill takes place in the indoor gymnasium 
—in summer, in the outdoor gymnasium. 

4:00—Massage treatment, if needed or desired. 

5 :00—Lecture or entertainment in the parlors. 

6:00—Supper. 

7:00—Indian club drill in the gymnasium. 

7:10—Grand March in charge of the Director 
of Physical Development. This lasts until 7:30. 

8:00—Health lecture or social entertainment 
in parlors or gymnasium. 

9:00—Retire. This is not compulsory but 
recommended. 


This program, which is flexible and varied to suit 
the needs of different guests, has been planned, and 
is directed, by scientific men who have demonstrated 
its effectiveness in restoring health and strength in 
thousands of cases each year. 


Each day of one’s stay here is scientifically ar- 
ranged with a view to giving you the very greatest 
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Rest Scientifically 


amount of benefit, rest and relaxation in the very 
shortest possible time. 


* * * 


This great Health Resort, which is, by all odds, the 
largest of its kind in the world, is devoted to teach- 
ing people how they may get health and keep it 
through cultivation of natural health habits. 

Diet is most carefully regulated, in accordance 
with the needs of each guest and a most extensive 
and elaborate menu is provided for this purpose. 

Equipment and facilities for teaching rational 
health methods are the most complete in existence. 

There are two large outdoor gymnasiums, immense 
playgrounds, numerous tennis courts, a large indoor 
gymnasium, four swimming pools (two for men and 
two for women), a Swedish mechanical department, 
equipment for giving all kinds of scientific baths 
and every known contrivance for facilitating normal 
physical development and developing comfort and 
health in mind and body. 

The resort is also within easy reach of a fine golf 
links of which each guest may have unlimited use. 

The establishment includes over thirty buildings, 
the Main Building providing living accommodations 
for over six hundred guests, beside parlors, writing 
rooms, reception hall, lobby, gymnasium, bath de- 
partments, kitchens, dining room, offices for physi- 
cians and space for much of the scientific and labora- 
tory equipment of the place. The Annex near to the 
Main Building accommodates four hundred guests. 

There is also a large separate hospital for surgical 
work and serious cases and several dormitories and 
cottages for those who wish to live very quietly or 
in separate homes of their own. 

At this resort, accommodations range from those 
of simple, homelike quiet to those of a first class 
modern hotel, and prices are in keeping with accom- 
modations you prefer. You may live here very well 
indeed or as modestly as your pocketbook dictates. 

Those seeking quiet are carefully guarded from all 
annoyance, while those wishing to make acquaint- 
ances have only to apply to one of the Social Secre- 
taries to secure introductions to sociable people. Its 
delightful social life is one of the features of this 
resort. 

If you are sick and wish to get well, this is the 
place for you. Or—if you are only tired and run 
down and in need of rest, this is the place to rest 
scientifically so as to get most good out of the short- 
est possible stay. 

Further particulars, terms and other information 
may be had by writing to 303 Administration Bldg., 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

A large illustrated book is sent FREE and fully 
postpaid on receipt of your request. 


Easily Reached 


Battle Creek is a regular stop for all through 
trains between New York and Chicago over the main 
line of the Michigan Central Railroad and all trains 
between Detroit and Chicago over the Michigan Cen- 
tral and Grand Trunk Railroads. 

Every afternoon at five o’clock, including Sundays, 
“The Wolverine” (one of the fastest and most com- 
ay equipped trains over the New York Central 

ines) leaves Grand Central Station, New York, and 
arrives in Battle Creek the next morning at ten 
o’clock—giving you ample time to get breakfast be- 
fore leaving your sleeper. 

At the Battle Creek, station, a luxurious limousine 
waits to take you to your destination. 
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